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he commercial aspect is largely incidental 
in the history of Will & Baumer church-candle 
manufacture. From the first, we have ap- 
proached our task with sincere respect for the 
ultimate end, striving always to make candles 
worthy of their function. To that end the most 
exacting science, painstaking craftsmanship and 
finest candlemaking materials are employed. 
Purity and performance, simplicity and grace 
are our firm prerequisites. Will & Baumer has 
never been directed wholly by commercial 
considerations, but rather by a higher concept 
of quality . . . a concept focused on the stand- 
ards of the Church for more than a century. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 





Reuther Critic 


Eprror: It was pleasing to see that in your 
recent comment (9/7, p. 558) upon the 
exchange of letters between Walter Reuther 
and the heads of the Big Three automo- 
bile manufacturers you did not assign neces- 
sarily good motives to the president of the 
UAW. 

The remainder of your comment, save 
that regarding the wishes of consumers, 
does not seem just. The hard economic 
facts pointed out by Henry Ford II, for 
example, cannot be gainsaid. The public 
declarations made by Mr. Reuther since the 
signing of the last contract and up to his 
recent letter to the heads of the corpora- 
tions, together with the past history—in- 
cluding quite recent history—of the manner 
of contract observance on the part of the 
various locals of the UAW, add weight to 
the decisions made by the presidents of 
the Big Three. 

(Rev.) Joun J. O’RourkKE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“True Faith” 


| Jprror: Thank you for publishing Heinz R. 


Kuehn’s multi-depthed article “We Will 
Bear True Faith,” (Am. 9/14) and the 
opportunity it gave this native-born Amer- 
ican to reflect on his “faith and allegiance” 
to his many-dimensioned native land. 

HERBERT RATNER 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Epiror: I want to congratulate you for 
printing the beautiful article by Heinz R. 
Kuehn. Myself an immigrant (1953), I was 
faced with the same problems and I found 
the same solutions he described so well. 
In any case, it would be most unfair to 
compare American intellectual life with that 
of ancient and medieval and Renaissance 


‘Europe. Yet this is the case with many 


Europeans. They too easily cover their 
present intellectual poverty or mediocrity 
with the mantle of past greatness. Any 
meaningful comparison should be drawn 
between America and modern Europe. 

(Rev.) ANTHONY BIANCO, C.R.S.P. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Art in Milwaukee 
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Eprror: As supplementary information to 
my Sept. 7 article in AMerRIcA, I would 
like to mention that since then the Mil- 
waukee Art Center opened a magnificent 
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exhibition of works of El Greco, Rem- 
brandt, Goya, Cezanne, Van Gogh and 
Picasso—altogether more than 100 paintings 
and etchings. The occasion was the in- 
auguration of the Center’s new building. 

Rupourpu E. Morris 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wholesome Tabloids 


Eprror: As Executive Editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, a newspaper published in tab- 
loid format, I have long been interested in 
the connotations of the word “tabloid” as 
used by some American writers. 

Fr. Graham’s article, “How A Diocese 
Grew,” published in the May 18 America, 
contains this statement: “For avid readers 
of the tabloids, Steubenville was the object 
ten years ago of dubious publicity as a 
‘wide open’ town.” 

As you know, the word “tabloid” has 
specific reference to format; not content. 
True, some of the early American tabloids 


were known for their lurid content and sen- 
sationalism. And the word became, to 
many, synonymous with the lurid and the 
sensational, Numerous standard-size papers 
were, and some still are, equally lurid and 
sensational. But the onus for such content 
is apparently heaped upon the tabloids. 

In addition to the Chicago Sun-Times, 
many papers published in tabloid format 
today—in fact, the bulk of American news- 
papers published in tabloid format today— 
are clean in content and non-sensational in 
character. 

You will, I am certain, pardon me for 
saying so, but the term “tabloid” can be 
as properly applied to the magazine AMER- 
IcA as it can to the Sun-Times, or any 
other so-called tabloid newspaper. For the 
word, according to the best available evi- 
dence, is the coined diminutive form of 
the word “tablet,” as originally used in the 
pharmaceutical industry; a small tablet, that 
is. And AMEriIca is, in format, a tabloid in 
comparison with standard-size magazines 
such as the Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
Fortune, etc. MILBURN P. AKERS 
Chicago, IIl. 

[The word “tabloid” was registered in 1884 
as a trademark by the British drug firm of 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. Ep.]} 
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The Casework Relationship 


Social workers have always recognized the importance of the casework relationship. 
It has been called the soul of social casework, the principle of life that vivifies the 
processes of study, diagnosis, and treatment and that makes casework a living, 
warmly human experience. {[ Because no conceptual analysis of the relationship has 
been available, the unfortunate impression was given in some professional circles 
that the relationship is a pseudomystical experience which only the initiated could 
understand. {| This is the first book in which a conceptual analysis is attempted. Its 
purpose is to define and explain first the essence and then the constitutive principles 
of the casework relationship. {[ Such an analysis can help in the training of students 
and of an agency staff; it will not replace but rather enrich the intuitive approach 
to casework both in the classroom and in field practice. It should be equally helpful 
to every caseworker, however experienced, in the self-evaluation of his daily work. 
Occasionally every practitioner is forced to ask himself the disturbing question, 
“What is wrong in my relationship with this client?” It would seem that an under- 
standing of the elements of a good casework relationship should be helpful to him 
in making an accurate diagnosis of that relationship which is “not quite right.” 
{| The author, a frequent contributor to journals in the field of social work, is direc- 
tor of field work and associate professor of casework in the School of Social Work, 
Loyola University, Chicago. He is a member of the Psychiatric Section of the 
National Association of Social Workers and of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion. He conducted a number of workshops at annual meetings of the Council on 
Social Work Education and the National Conference of Catholic Charities. He served 
as chairman of the Curriculum Study Committee of the Council on Social Work 
Education, which in 1954-1955 studied the curriculum changes of all graduate 
schools of social work throughout the United States and in Canada. 
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Current Comment 





The President Speaks 


When President Eisenhower spoke 
on the Little Rock crisis in his 15-minute 
broadcast of Sept. 24, he made abun- 
dantly plain his reasons for sending 
Federal troops into Arkansas and so ful- 
filling what he characterized as _ his 
“inescapable responsibility” under our 
Constitution. 

His many millions of hearers listened 
to his words with a mixture of relief 
and regrets. Relief: that a President of 
the United States had at last addressed 
the nation on the crucial issue of segre- 
gation. Regrets: first, that people of 
good will—“the overwhelming majority 
of the people in the South, including 
those of Arkansas and Little Rock”— 
had had to suffer the terrible conse- 
quences of an “imported” mob rule, 
maliciously engineered in their midst. 
Regrets, likewise, that the measures to 
suppress such a disorder had not been 
taken more promptly, before the lawless 
elements were allowed to get out of 
hand. One of the most definite lessons 


of the entire experience has been that 


nothing is gained by delay. 

When the health authorities of a city 
or nation find evidences of public in- 
fection, no sane person will advise post- 
poning action; still less, when the infec- 
tion has broken into the open. The only 
course left in the latter case is the 
equivalent of a surgical operation. 

The President spoke while the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
is in session in this country, and he was 
keenly alive to the impression our 
troubles make abroad. “Our enemies are 
gloating over this incident,” he observed, 
“and using it everywhere to misrepre- 
sent our whole nation.” Our promptness 
in dealing with it now will help to re- 
store our country’s true image. 


... and Southern Governors 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the en- 
trance of nine children into high school 
under the protection of armed forces 
may mark the first step in the re-en- 


2 


trance of the South into the mainstream 
of national politics. Despite the bitter 
opposition of certain die-hards among 
the Southern Governors who met at Sea 
Island, Ga., the Governors of Florida, 
Kentucky and North Carolina, together 
with the Governor of Oklahoma, led 
the efforts of the moderates to convey 
to the rest of the country their group’s 
vigorous endorsement in support of law- 
ful and constructive handling of race 
relations in the South. If we follow their 
counsel, we shall learn to think as one 
nation about rights and duties that 
concern us all. 


Pope No Widow-Hater 


It is a measure of the religious illiter- 
acy of our times that the Pope can make 
headlines and shock many by para- 
phrasing St. Paul. That is what hap- 
pened when the Holy Father delivered 
his Sept. 16 discourse on widowhood. 
The newspapers set up the story with 
such misleading captions as “Pontift 
Says Widows Ought Not Remarry.” 
What the Pope actually said was that 
the Church shows a “predilection” for 
those who do not remarry after the 
death of their spouse. He made it per- 
fectly plain, on the other hand, that 
second marriages are entirely permis- 
sible. 

The Pope was not improving on St. 
Paul, who wrote: “As for a wife, she is 
voked to her husband as long as he lives; 
if her husband is dead, she is free to 
marry anyone she will, so long as she 
marries in the Lord. But more blessed 
is she, if she remains as she is, in my 
judgment. .. .” (I Cor. 7: 39-40) The 
present attitude of the Church is faithful 
to the Pauline ideal. 

The papal discourse, which appears 
to have encountered widespread incom- 
prehension, was delivered before mem- 
bers of the International Union of Fam- 
ily Organizations, met in Rome to dis- 
cuss the problems of families deprived 
of the father. The Pope, like St. Paul, 
was setting forth an ascetical ideal for 
normal women, not giving psychiatric 





advice to the distraught. The state of 
widowhood (and widowerhood, too) 


brings its own possibilities for spiritual © 


growth. These the Pope outlined. It is to 
be hoped that those directly concerned 
will take the Pope’s words as fatherly 
spiritual advice and not merely as an 
idea newly minted in Rome to improve 
mental health, 


Hoffa for Beck? 


As events raced toward a climax at 
the Miami Beach convention of the 
Teamsters, James R. Hoffa remained 
the favorite to succeed Dave Beck as 
head of the nation’s largest union. On 
the eve of the convention, however, he 
was not the overwhelming choice he 
had been only a month ago. For this 
change several developments were re- 
sponsible. 

The first was the stinging report on 
Sept. 16 of the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee. The committee found 
the Teamsters “dominated or substan- 
tially influenced by corrupt influences.” 
It was especially severe in its findings 
on Hoffa, accusing him, among other 
derelictions, of associating with and 
promoting the interests of “notorious 
labor racketeers.” 

Four days later, 13 rank-and-file 
Teamsters asked a Federal court in 
Washington to enjoin the scheduled 
election on the ground that it was 
“rigged.” Part of the evidence for this 
charge lay in the fact that 110 Teamster 
locals are in trusteeship, with Hoffa 
controlling a substantial number of 
them. 

On Sept. 24 the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, meeting in New York City, 
presented the Teamsters with an ulti- 
matum. It gave the union 30 days in 
which to effect reforms or face suspen- 
sion. It was clearly understood that the 
election of Hoffa would be tantamount 
to a refusal to clean house. 

On the same day in Washington the 


McClellan committee reopened hear: — 
ings on the Teamsters, with Hoffa the — 


main target. Earlier Chairman John L. ~ 


McClellan had requested the Justice 





NExT WEEK in AMERICA look for 
an enlightening article on fund- 


raising by JosEpH E. SULLIVAN. 
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Department to determine whether a 
certain forgetful committee witness, ob- 
viously Hoffa, had committed “flagrant, 
wilful and contemptible perjury.” 

If despite all this the convention 
chooses Hoffa, the Teamsters will not 
only have read themselves out of the 
AFL-CIO. They will have lost the last 
vestiges of public respect. 


Big and Little Wars 


It seemed likely, as September drew 
to a close, that a major policy question 
—that of big vs. small or limited nuclear 
wars—was at last about to be thrashed 


out at the level of the National Security 
Council, And frankly, it was about time. 
Our national failure to think this prob- 
lem through, to formulate a clear policy 
and to announce it to a restive world 
has produced nothing but puzzlement 
here and abroad and has given the Reds 
some striking opportunities for propa- 
ganda. 

Slogans can so easily be mistaken for 
policies. A phrase like “massive retalia- 
tion” gets itself headlined and heedless- 
ly repeated until its context is forgotten. 
Such a slogan, in the sensitiye realm of 
public opinion, often assumes a weight 
and a force it was probably never in- 
tended to have. 


When the world at large hears of 
“massive retaliation,” it now doubtless 
considers it the single U. S. answer to 
practically any future war situation. 
By endlessly talking about it, we seem 
to be denying that future wars can be 
limited engagements, “brushfire” opera- 
tions, contests capable of being settled 
by means of small nuclear weapons em- 
ployed within carefully localized areas. 

To date, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
has given little evidence of active con- 
cern over the problem of how war can 
be kept limited. But Secretary Dulles 
(who coined the phrase), together with 
Army, Navy and Air Force chiefs, now 
appears to be deeply concerned lest, 











Complacent India 


The Communist-dominated Kerala State As- 
sembly has passed the education bill which was 
the subject of bitter controversy throughout 
India for the past several months (Am. 9/10, 
p. 475). Hindus and Muslims, as well as Chris- 
tians, were united in their opposition to the bill. 
Nevertheless, the Communists chose to ignore 
all protests, except to the extent of introducing 
a few minor changes in the proposed legislation. 

The two main provisions of the bill remain 
substantially unchanged. 1) All teachers are to 
be selected from Government lists. 2) The State 
is empowered to nationalize any Government- 
aided private school on proof of “mismanage- 
ment,” with the Communist regime as the sole 
judge of such alleged incompetency. No appeal 
to the courts will be permitted. 

The bill must now go to the President of India 
for his signature. If he gives his approval, the 
stage will be set for the infiltration of Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers into the private schools 
of Kerala, and for the nationalization of those 
that prove recalcitrant. Catholics have reason to 
be deeply worried over what the future holds in 
store. Nearly 70 per cent of the State’s 3,283 
private schools are conducted by the Church. 

Since the Communists came to power last 
March, there have been other disquieting de- 
velopments in Kerala. One of the first actions of 
the new Government was to forbid the police to 
interfere in “workers’ demonstrations.” In planta- 
tion areas harassment of owners and managers 
has become the order of the day. The police 
stand by and do nothing. More disturbing still 
are the reports that Communist cells in the vil- 
lages, by-passing the regular judicial system, are 
beginning to act as law courts. 

Though the State Government denies responsi- 
bility for the actions of party cells, the familiar 


Communist pattern can be discerned. The Reds 
are aiming at control of the educational system, 
bidding for popularity among the working 
classes by removing all police restraint and set- 
ting up party organs as a sort of “parallel gov- 
ernment” in the villages. 

Meanwhile, if the public pronouncements of 
its high officials are any indication, the central 
Government at New Delhi seems not at all dis- 
turbed. Prime Minister Nehru speaks of the “ex- 
treme propriety” with which Kerala’s Red regime 
is conducting itself. Speaking in Kerala on the 
10th anniversary of India’s independence, Presi- 
dent Prasad declared: 


I am happy that this great experiment 
which is being made in your State is going to 
serve as a great lesson not only to other 
States, but to the country as a whole, as an 
example of coexistence, of living and work- 
ing together, in spite of differences, for the 
good of all. 


No one thinks that the President of India has 
“gone Communist.” But his statement smacks of 
the complacency regarding communism which 
seems rampant in India. 

The visitor to India is constantly assured that 
Hindus are “too spiritual” ever to embrace com- 
munism. But the conviction that the Hindu is 
impervious to the materialism of Marxism does 
not square with the fact of communism’s grow- 
ing strength in India. During the last five years 
the Communist vote has increased from a little 
less than 3.5 million to more than 11 million. 
Over the same period the Congress party has 
declined in popularity. Even its leaders admit 
that Congress is losing its hold on the masses. 
They, at least, should be aware that this is not 
a time for complacency. A CorrESPONDENT 
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by heedlessly clinging to the “massive 
retaliation” formula, we fail to work 
out needed strategic and political poli- 
cies. These are the policies which may 
some day save us from being drawn— 
at the first crack of an atomic pistol— 
into a nuclear.world struggle. 


Battle of Books in Asia 


According to a recent report of book 
publishers, more people in India than 
in the United States are reading classics 
on American government. The wonder 
of it is that we have for so long failed 
to challenge the Soviet Union in its 
effort to exploit the Asian market for 
cheap, paper-backed volumes. That we 
have at last entered the Asian battle of 
books is the result of the efforts of a 
group of citizens of Chicago. Congress- 
men Barratt O'Hara and Michael A. 
Feighan put the Chicagoans’ idea across 
in Washington, 

For some time now the Soviets have 
been saturating Asian bookstalls with 
inexpensive editions of Marx, Stalin, 
Lenin, Engels and so on. The success 
of the Communist book-selling cam- 
paign in India and neighboring coun- 
tries is at least partly responsible for 
the new respectability of Marxism there, 
particularly among impressionable stu- 
dent groups. Now the free world can 
rejoice that John Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Franklin, et al., 
are joining the ideological fray. More- 
over, our book-publishing venture 
abroad has so far been well received. 
The U. S. Information Service in India 
has reported phenomenal sales. 

This USIA pilot project opens up a 
new approach to the intelligentsia of 
Asia. As Charles Malik, Lebanon’s For- 
eign Minister, once said, a sincere effort 
to make available the classics of the 
West “will be a potent factor in bring- 
ing about a genuine understanding be- 
tween East and West.” But let’s not 
stop with the 13 titles so far chosen. 
We hope the East will read deeper than 
Hamilton, Jefferson or Tom Paine. 


Herter on Asia 


Our Bombay correspondent, writing 
in this issue (p. 3), certainly does not 
share the optimism of Under Secretary 
of State Christian Herter or James P. 
Richards, special adviser to the Presi- 
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dent. On their return from a month-long 
tour of the Far East both Mr. Herter 
and Mr. Richards announced that they 
had found a “distinct improvement” in 
the free world’s position in Asia. Said 
Mr. Richards in his comments to the 
press on Sept. 22: “Communist inroads 
are not so great as three years ago.” 
Asian peoples, he added, are developing 
a “growing awareness of what inter- 
national communism is driving at.” 
According to our correspondent, the 
exact opposite is happening in India. 

But then, neither Mr. Herter nor Mr. 
Richards included India on his itiner- 
ary. Nor did they visit Laos, where the 
Communist Pathet Lao party has been 
brought into a coalition Government. 
They by-passed Indonesia, where Com- 
munist strength at the polls has beeun 
steadily increasing over the past two 
years. Moreover, chronic political in- 
stability in these and other areas of the 
Far East presents a constant threat to 
the West’s position there. 


... and the Thailand Coup 


The latest country to experience a 
political upheaval was strongly pro- 
Western Thailand, where a Sept. 17 
coup détat unseated Premier FPibul 
Songgram, Coups are nothing unusual 
in this tiny Southeast Asian Kingdom 


. of “King-and-I” fame. Usually they are 


carried out bloodlessly. This one was no 
exception. At the opportune moment 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, comman- 
der-in-chief of Thailand’s 85,000-man 
army, simply deployed his tanks in the 
streets of Bangkok. As if on cue, Premier 
Pibul hastily departed for neighboring 
Cambodia. 

Thailand, with its relatively prosper- 
ous and contented peasantry, is prob- 
ably the most stable country in South- 
east Asia. Yet internal tensions have 
been growing over the past few years. 
Students have expressed dissatisfaction 
over Government corruption; business- 
men are beginning to complain of the 
country’s pro-Western foreign policy on 
the grounds that it inhibits the growth 
of trade with Red China. Neutralist 
sentiment among the politically con- 
scious is on the increase. 

For the moment the new strong man, 
Marshal Sarit, has pledged to continue 
the country’s pro-Western policies. The 
parliamentary elections, scheduled to be 





held in three months, should prove the 
strength or weakness of the growing 
neutralist sentiment throughout the 
country. Until then Thailand’s future 
course will remain, as present King 
Phumiphon Aduldet’s grandfather might 
have said, a “puzzlement.” 


Stirrings in Sofia 


Bulgaria, long swallowed up in the 
darkness that enshrouds the interior 
zone of the Communist empire, now 
wants to resume contacts with the 
United States, The signs of a new Bul- 
garian policy came in a statement made 
on Sept. 21 by the First Secretary of 
the party. He told New York Times 
correspondent Harrison E. Salisbury 
that Bulgaria now wants full diplomatic 
relations with this country. It appears 
that economic considerations loom large 
in the shift of attitude. 

The Red chief, T. Zhivkov, revealed 
that conversations have already taken 
place in Paris to this end, but without 
any results. The slow progress should 
not be surprising. It is safe to assume 
that the Bulgarian Communists, with 
their ready facility for forgetting the 
unpleasant crimes of the past, want us 
to resume normal relations as though 
nothing had ever happened to provoke 
the rupture in the first place, 

We terminated diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria in 1950 when the Red 
regime waged a persistent campaign 
of insult and accusation against our 
envoy in Sofia. But apologies for the 
events that immediately precipitated the 
rupture will not be sufficient. The Bul- 
garian Communists have built up a long 
record of persecution of the religious 
leaders of the country. The liberation 
of Bishop Eugene P. Bossilkov, C.P., of 
Nicopolis, sentenced with many others 
in October, 1952 after a phony trial, 
would be a better sign of a true reversal 
of policy in Bulgaria. It is a grim fact, 
however, that no change has yet ap- 
peared on the religious front in Bulgaria. 


(Red) Priests in Politics 


You might think the Hungarian Reds 
would be glad that the Vatican has 
ordered priests who are members of 
the Parliament to resign their positions. 
Such a supposition, however, would be 
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taking Communist statements too much 
at their face value. The Communist 
world, like some groups in this country, 
makes a shibboleth out of “separation 
of Church and State.” But once in a 
while the sloganeering character of this 
phrase comes out. The reaction of the 
Kadar regime to the Vatican order is 
one of the latest instances. 

The decree in question, published on 
Sept. 6, was issued by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. This is the 
Vatican organ with competence in mat- 


ters affecting the secular clergy. Under 
penalty of excommunication, the decree 
requires all priests serving as deputies 
in Hungary to resign within a month. 
But Janos Horvath, head of the State 
Office for Church Affairs, has urged the 
priests concerned to ignore the decree. 
He charges that the Vatican action is 
interference in internal Hungarian af- 
fairs. 

There is no mystery why the Reds, 
for all their talk of “separation,” want 


There are three such priest-deputies at 
present. All of them are “peace priests,” 
that is, willing collaborators with the 
Reds. Their presence in the Hungarian 
rubber-stamp Parliament is useful to 
the tottering Kadar regime to camou- 
flage the real state of relations between 
the Catholic Church and the Govern- 
ment. The Communists are not against 
“priests in politics” whenever this fits 
their own purposes. The Vatican action 
is intended to end at last a dangerous 
ambiguity. 


to keep these men in the Parliament. 





More about Semites 





Several weeks back America published an article 
entitled “Spiritual Semites” (8/3). It was in- 
tended as a serious interpretation of the way 
many U. S. Catholics tend to regard their fellow 
Americans of the Jewish faith. Now that some 
time has passed, it may be of interest to report 
on the reactions this little piece stirred up among 
those who read it or read about it. 

There were, of course, the usual dreary pack- 
ets of anonymous anti-Semitic stuff, marked up, 
as always, with crude, exclamatory phrases in 
red pencil. Signed comments followed no gen- 
eral pattern. Protestants had little to say. Cath- 
olics were largely in agreement with the ideas 
expressed. 

Jewish reaction, however, was almost unbe- 
lievably varied. It ranged from the warm and 
friendly response of Jewish believers and Jewish 
converts to Catholicism, on through every variety 
of agreement and disagreement, to the somber, 
“eschatological” reactions of a distinguished 
Jewish writer, Arthur A. Cohen, publisher of 
Meridian Books. 


CONSIDERABLE THINNING 


Mr. Cohen’s comment, “Semite according to 
the Flesh,” though a bit tortured by its refraction 
through the medium of the nondenominational 
Protestant organ the Christian Century (Sep- 
tember 18), was nevertheless frank, original and 
provocative. His somewhat solitary views de- 
serve more generous treatment than is possible 
in this space. I can touch here on only one point, 
that in which he predicts an end to whatever 
“era of good feeling” there may presently be be- 
tween Jew and Catholic. Such fellowship, he 
contends, is “thinning considerably.” One senses 
that Mr. Cohen, for whom “the Jew is in Exile” 
and should remain so, is not entirely unhappy 
over the development he descries. He here ap- 
pears to work at cross-purposes with Jewish de- 
fense organizations like B’nai B'rith. 








Fr. Davis, s.J., is Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 


Catholics will welcome Mr. Cohen’s statement 
for its honesty. They may, however, be some- 
what appalled at the frighteningly clear revelz- 
tion it gives of the frustrated yearning of the 
exiled Jew. He paints the entire picture in a few 
terse sentences: 


As long as the Divine Presence wanders in 
Exile, so do I. I am bound therefore to ques- 
tion the securities of time, to wonder at the 
assurances of secular power, to query profes- 
sions of support and love whether they come 
to me by the law of the land or by the as- 
sert.ons of my age-old oppressors. Alas, I 
am an eschatologist and must pay the price 
of my eschatology—if one say to me that he 
whom I await has come I may love him as 
a human being, but I share no history with 
him. His is transformed and mine is not. 


The Catholic who might naively judge the con- 
version of the Jew to Christ to be a simple or an 
easy matter should ponder this brief quotation. 
He might also consult the same author’s “Three 
We Have Lost: The Problem of Conversion,” an 
article which appeared in the Summer, 1957 is- 
sue of Conservative Judaism. There Mr. Cohen 
concluded that “Karl Stern, John Friedman and 
Israel Zolli [the story of whose conversions to 
Catholicism are recounted] have sinned against 
providence, the Word, the community of Israel 
and the coming of the true Messiah.” 

One does not “argue” with the man who wrote 
those lines. One should not bother to debate with 
him issues like the Hildy McCoy Ellis case, or 
whether there should be a “religious question” 
in the 1960 census. The problems here are in- 
finitely graver. Before him one stands face to face 
with nothing less than the ageless mystery of the 
Jew, for whom, in the words of Paul of Tarsus 
and Cohen of New York, “Jesus is a stumbling 
block.” Thus confronted, one does not marshal 
texts or heap up syllogisms. One simply trusts 
that there are new roads to Damascus and prays 
that there be modern-day encounters along those 
roads. Tuurston N. Davis 
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Have You a Little Fallacy at Home? 


Among the fallacies I did not have space to mention 
last week was the one, widely held here and abroad, 
that Little Rock, Ark., and Nashville, Tenn., are com- 
munities of hoodlums and bigots. I have long known 
Little Rock by the title it loves best, “The Friendly 
City,” and even hostile Northern newsmen came away 
confirming that title. It does have its share of woolhats 
and rednecks, as New York and Chicago have their 
hoodlums. The hard core of the crowd around Central 
High seems never to have been more than twenty or 
so; the remainder being those curious spectators who 
are always fatally attracted to excitement, be it a fire, 
tornado, earthquake or human violence. 

Nashville has a century-old history of culture and 
breeding, and since World War II has threatened to 
take away from Atlanta, Ga., the proud title of “Athens 
of the South,” with its symphony orchestra, many little 
theatres, libraries, study clubs, lecture series and all the 
rest. Like Little Rock, it had over a period of two years 
carefully prepared for integration by a program of 
gradualism with the approval of Federal courts. Yet 
one night a fine new primary school where one small 
Negro child had been admitted was bombed. Im- 
mediately all sectors of the city, official and unofficial, 
rallied for law and order. Gov. Frank G. Clement de- 
clared that if he had to call out the National Guard, 


Underscorings 





it would be to help Negro children into the schools, not 
to keep them out, as Governor Faubus unaccountably 
did. 

Meanwhile, almost unnoticed, it seems, by the 
country, has been the curious legal situation develop- 
ing in Virginia and now approaching a climax. At first, 
after the May 17, 1954 decision of the Supreme Court 
declaring racial segregation in public schools uncon- 
stitutional, Gov. Thomas B. Stanley, as a matter of 








IN TEN YEARS the Society of the 
Divine Word has grown by 24 per cent 
from 4,133 members to 5,126. In 1939 
there were more brothers than priests 
in the congregation; today there are 
2,412 priests (incl. 24 bishops and pre- 
lates) and 1,247 brothers. There are 
also 874 seminarians and 436 novices 
preparing for the priesthood. In 1947 
there were 75 brother novices; their 
number today is 184. 


Bp THE WOODSTOCK PAPERS, a 
new series of brochures that “will cover 
a wide variety of subjects and deal with 
themes that can be illumined by 
theology,” has been inaugurated by the 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. The 
editors are Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., and Rev. Walter J. Burghardt, S.]., 
of the theological faculty of Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Md. Two titles are 
now ready (95¢ each): A Catholic 
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course, stated that Virginia would obey the law. But 

soon he heard the voice of the master, Virginia Demo- ‘ 

cratic boss U. S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd, who ordered ‘ 

“massive resistance” to the court. r 

In a special session of the General Assembly in De- I 

cember, 1956, a fantastic series of laws was passed, r 

which will surely be ruled unconstitutional. 5 

By these laws, the power of local school boards over h 

pupil placement was withdrawn and all power centered a 

in Richmond. If any county integrated, even under v 

Federal court order, its State subsidy was denied, and n 

if it persisted, the Governor, under SB77, could con- ce 

fiscate the schools and run them himself; or puvils from 

closed schools would have their board and tuition paid Se 

in “non-sectarian private schools” (where these schools sc 

are, no one knows). The laws also say that the public or 

schools may legally be declared “private” and continue ec 

to receive public tax money, provided, of course, no ‘ 

Negroes are admitted. The whole series of “Stanley co 

laws” has already been declared unconstitutional by 

the Fourth U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, and the U. S. na 

Supreme Court now has them before it. gr 
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apostleship conducts 74 seamen’s clubs wr 

in 22 countries. There are 81 full-time has 

Primer of the Ecumenical Movement, and over 100 part-time chaplains en- fon 
by Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., and The gaged in the work. U. S. headquarters a } 
Testimony of the Patristic Age concern-_ is the Catholic Maritime Club, 711 tea 
ing Mary’s Death, by Fr. Burghardt. Camp St., P. O. Box 942, New Orleans = 
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p DISBURSEMENTS budgeted for _ toll 
this year by the three chief pontifical p MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Mil-  P°S 
missionary organizations total $21.1 waukee, Wis., will open an Institute — 
million, according to France Catholique for Asian Studies this fall. Chairman ~ tion 
for Aug. 23. To the Propagation of the of the institute is Dr. Wu Yuan-li, asso- wt 
Faith, for distribution to 700 missions, ciate professor of economics. The insti- , 
went $15 million; to the Work of St. — tute will offer a minor in Asian studies, b 
Peter for the training of local clergy, conduct research and sponsor lectures re 
$2.6 million; to the Holy Childhood, and conferences. ce 
$3.5 million. : - 
DR. MAGDA B. ARNOLD, of the) 
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York, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, annual meeting in the first week of eo vide’ 
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Seattle, Wash. According to its inter- hold this office. ; ; 
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Editorials 





David Lawrence on Arkansas 


What would have happened in Arkansas this fall if 
someone else had been its Governor? Now we shall 
never know. What course would the cause of inter- 
racial justice for the Negro have followed in that Siate 
had Governor Faubus decided against the fatal and 
provocative steps he took “to preserve order”? That we 
shall never know either. Then, after the initial mistakes 
had been made, while the nation waited for that brave 
and decisive gubernatorial reversal which never came, 
what might have happened had the Arkansas Governor 
not been encouraged and confirmed in his original 
course by editor David Lawrence? 

We know, of course, that Governor Faubus, in his 
September 20 State-wide radio-television address, had 
some harsh words for several national magazines, but 
only praise for U. S. News and World Report and for its 
editor, David Lawrence. For some days Mr. Lawrence 
had been supporting the Governor in his syndicated 
columns as well as in his weekly. 

It might at first seem strange that Mr. Lawrence, a 
native of Philadelphia who attended a racially inte- 
grated public school in Buffalo, N. Y., should find him- 
self aligned with the Governor of Arkansas in a battle 
against the Federal Government of the United States. 
Where does Mr. Lawrence stand on desegregation? He 
insists that he is no foe of the integrated school. (He 
writes: “As for integration today, this correspondent 
has no personal objection to it.”) David Lawrence 
fondly recalls his friendship during high-school days for 
a Negro athlete on the school’s football and basketball 
teams. Continuing in the same vein in his column of 
September 10, Mr. Lawrence insists that, were he a 
student again, he would have no hesitation about en- 
rolling in an integrated school. Then why does he op- 
pose and criticize the Supreme Court for the 1954 de- 
cision, in which it declared those State laws unconstitu- 
tional that deny Negro children admission to other than 
segregated public schools? 

Mr. Lawrence answers that question by saying that he 


believes that the Supreme Court in its decision 
really violated the Constitution and actually ac- 
cepted the doctrine that the Negro, despite his edu- 
cational attainments in recent years, still feels 
“inferior” to the white man. The decision is to be 
deplored because it is a reflection on Negroes and 
constitutes an insult to all those who take pride in 
their color. 


This same column of September 10 contains further ar- 
gumentation in this same vein, all of it about as con- 
vincing as the section cited above. 


David Lawrence has a very difficult time with what 
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he calls the sociological and psychological tenor of the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court. This is a favorite 
argument in the South, and Mr. Lawrence works it hard. 
Well, all we can say is that if we had to choose between 
the sociological thinking of the Supreme Court and that 
of the editor of U. S. News and World Report, the choice 
would not be a difficult one to make. 

Of course the Negro feels inferior. Why shouldn't he, 
when for generations in this country he has been 
shunted aside, told to go to the rear, come in by the 
back door—and in general “keep his place”? 


GLARING EXAMPLE 


We recall an incident of a decade ago here in New 
York. A learned Negro priest, secretary to a missionary 
bishop, was stopping at a local rectory. He held doc- 
toral degrees in theology and in canon law. He was 
greatly esteemed by his colleagues. One afternoon there 
was an emergency sick call at the rectory for a priest to 
bring Holy Viaticum to a man suddenly stricken in a 
nearby first-class apartment hotel. The Negro priest vol- 
unteered to go. When he arrived, carrying the Blessed 
Sacrament, he was told to go up to visit the dying man 
by way of the freight elevator. A shocking story, indeed. 
But this sort of “inferiority” is constantly being foisted 
on the Negro. He has felt the lash of it in buses, res- 
taurants and theatres. Yes, and in places like Levittown, 
Pa. Of course he feels “inferior.” Who wouldn't? And it - 
is to the eternal honor of the Supreme Court that it 
sized up the outworn sociological structure that per- 
mitted and encouraged this form of objective injustice, 
and ruled that it must be changed with “all deliberate 
speed,” so that at least the children of Negroes would 
no longer be deprived of equal educational opportu- 
nities. 

One sometimes gets the impression that Mr. Law- 
rence, despite his schoolboy friendship for the Negro 
football player in Buffalo, has never really understood 
the race question at all. Moreover, he assuredly shows 
no sign of understanding the meaning of the world- 
wide repercussions produced by our failure to achieve 
some orderly progress toward interracial justice. In- 
stead, day after day in column after column, we read 
finespun arguments that evade the central point of this 
entire tangled story—ordinary justice for the Negro un- 
der our law. 

No one in his right mind will disagree with David 
Lawrence when he insists that desegregation will take 
time. We all recognize how necessarily slow any healing 
process must be. The gradual mending of those open 
wounds on our social body, inflicted by generations of 
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a tolerated system of inequality, may drag out for a 
century or more. But the protracted work of healing 
must begin sometime. It must begin now, or it may 
never begin. 


A START, AT LEAST 


There is a final point that seems to elude Mr. Law- 
rence. It is the fact that even when with all deliberate 
speed we shall have achieved desegregation, the work 
of mending the rent social fabric of American life will 
have only begun. A Negro child, merely by sitting in a 
classroom with white children, is not going to be auto- 
matically freed from the tensions and inhibitions that 





are the residue of centuries. Little second-class citizens 
with black skins are not going to be suddenly enfran- 
chised because they can hang their coats and hats in 
the same cloakroom with white first-class citizens. In 
other words, even when we have surmounted this first 
obstacle, segregation, and have managed laboriously to 
work out a social pattern in the North and in the South 
wherein the more brutal inequities will have been 
erased, we shall still have another hundred years of 
patient effort ahead. That is why, if we are ever going 
to reach the goal of interracial justice, we simply must 
get on with this modest beginning. Don't you agree, Mr. 
Lawrence? 


Bingo—BIG NO 


Mike Wallace has a fine tormula. He tries to get the 
most controversial, talked-about character of the week 
to appear on his program and there submit to a sound 
drubbing of questions calculated to confound, confuse 
and reveal. If no particularly well-headlined personality 
happens to be around or available any given week, Mr. 
Wallace can always fall back on someone like Margaret 
Sanger, who disjointedly told her nation-wide audience 
on September 21 what she thinks of sin, infidelity, the 
natural law and “the hierarchy” of the Catholic Church. 
Mr. Wallace is shrewd enough to know that he can 
count on a spicy, controversial program every time he 
pits himself, armed to the teeth with arguments from 
Catholic sources, against someone with a grudge against 
“the hierarchy.” These programs rarely manage to shed 
much light on the usually delicate and often profound 
questions they explore, but people tune in on that chan- 
nel and probably go out afterwards to buy the ciga- 
rettes Mike recommends in that crush-proof box. 

What makes interviews like the one with Mrs. Sanger 
so attractive is that every televiewer knows that the 
Catholic Church and Catholics in general can be relied 
on to have, in matters of faith and morals, certain very 
definite and unalterable positions. Both the hostile and 
the sympathetic enjoy seeing what happens when a 
force (hardly irresistible in the case of Mrs. Sanger ) 
runs head on into an immovable object. 


A SUGGESTION 


If we may spoof Mike Wallace just a little bit fur- 
ther, we have sometimes wondered whether he couldn't 
manage to market this same package of fun and games 
with an array of Protestant rather than Catholic argu- 
ments. Is there not some firm set of non-Catholic prin- 
ciples which could be set up like a block of granite for 
all who run to ram? Take bingo, for example. Bingo 
and its alleged attendant evils seem made to order. 
Here surely there is common ground, an airtight and 
impregnable fortress in which all Protestant ‘sects can 
band together against the forces of darkness. 

Such common ground, it seems, is just what the 
Protestants of New York State found recently. With an 
apprehensive eye on November 5, when the New York 
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State electorate will be asked to vote on the McGahan- 
Savarese Bingo Amendment to the State Constitution— 
which would legalize the game for churches and certain 
charitable groups—the New York State Council of 
Churches, with headquarters in Syracuse, declared 
September 22 “sic No Sunday.” Protestant clergymen 
all over the State were asked to preach sermons con- 
demning the game; laymen were recruited to distribute 
antibingo literature. 

There is no need for deep speculation as to how 
“pIG NO Sunday” got itself organized. There is strong 
opposition in many Protestant quarters to games of 
chance in any form. When such games of chance are 
commonly known to be played in school halls attached 


_to Catholic churches, and when the income from such 


games is used to build, maintain and support Catholic 
parochial schools, such Protestant opposition tends to 
stiffen into even more rigid postures. 


WHAT ABOUT BINGO? 


In itself, there is nothing wrong at all about a game © 


of bingo. Games of chance in general, whatever form 
they take, are not evil in themselves. Putting two dollars 
on a horse or putting beans on a bingo board is a per- 
fectly legitimate way to spend an afternoon or an 
evening—provided one isn’t squandering time or money 
owed to other pursuits and obligations. If there is evil 
in bingo, therefore, that evil enters the scene because 


of attendant circumstances—because one injures his © 


health by neglecting physical exercise, or because he 


spends money that ought to be used to buy food and ~ 
clothes for his children, or because through innocent 7 
bingo-playing he may be developing an itch for serious © 


Sogo 





and wasteful gambling. But it is simply wrong to as- J 
sert, as the New York State Council of Churches is do- | 


ing, that the game itself is an evil. One minister, preach- | 


ing to his Jamaica, N. Y., congregation on “BIG NO 
Sunday,” rejected the attitude that would countenance 
bingo if the proceeds are used for charitable purposes. 
Precisely here, he said, the moral issue emerges. “Does 
the end justify the means? My answer is no. Those who 
gamble in the interest of benevolence are none the less 
gamblers.” But it isn’t so simple as all that. What is as- 
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serted but never proved or even discussed in such 
Protestant statements is the assumption that gambling 
is itself an evil. It is not. Bingo is not. Evil creeps in, 
where it does, from attendant but non-essential features 
of the bingo game. 


POSSIBLE HARM 


It is perfectly true that gamblers can get themselves 
abysmally deep into the mire of evil. On September 22 
the New York Mirror published a story that can leave 
no doubt in our minds about that. Air Force Captain 
George French, convicted of trying to spy for the Rus- 
sians, the Mirror revealed, was neck-deep in gambling 
debts when he dropped his note over the wall of the 
Russian Embassy in Washington, and offered to sell 
secrets to the Reds for $27,500. Said his wife: “George 
was a devoted poker player. He loved the game.” But 
even this tragic story does not make it wrong to play a 
quiet game of poker, Captain French’s first step into the 
trap of evil came when he started to bet beyond his 
means. : 

We are not denying that some circumstances sur- 
rounding church-sponsored bingo in certain places are 


loaded with danger for some of the persons who play. 
The bingo devotees who go from church hall to church 
hall, night after night, are obviously abusing what is in 
itself a legitimate form of recreation and a proper 
means of fund-raising. The underpaid Puerto-Rican 
working mother who comes to a bingo party on Friday 
night to cash her paltry pay check should be sent home 
to her children. Let’s make no mistake about this. There . 
are abuses and those abuses need to be curbed. Failure 
to do so simply fans the flames of religious tension and 
gives apparently strong arguments to those who mis- 
takenly condemn the game itself. 

This question will be considerably agitated by the 
foes: of bingo right down to the final voting hours on 
November 5. The matter will then be settled at the 
polls. With or without the help of bingo, our churches 
will go on struggling under their debts, building their 
schools, maintaining their varied parish activities. But 
when the question is voted on, in New York State or 
elsewhere, votes should be cast without prejudice or 
pieconception. The Bic No program of the Council of 
Churches seems to us to be propagating more than 
their fair share of both. 


Jesuits and Smoking 


A surprising amount of interest and inquiry seems to 
have been aroused among the American public when 
it learned that on September 10 Pope Pius XII said to 
the Jesuits, through their representatives in Rome: 
“Since you are Religious, take care that the use of to- 
bacco is discontinued among you according to the 
spirit of your Founder [St. Ignatius Loyola].” 

The Holy Father was speaking at an audience 
granted to the 30th General Congregation of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, now being held in Rome. His admonition 
on the use of tobacco was part of a general exhortation 
for a renewal of the spirit of obedience, humility and 
self-denial of “superfluities,” as enjoined by the So- 
cietys own Constitutions. There was nothing unusual 
about such an admonition, since the Popes frequently 
urge renewals of spirit and practice when they address 
general chapters of religious communities meeting in 
Rome. The reminders are particularly appropriate for 
an order which is so closely bound in obedience to the 
Holy See. 

People are usually interested—for better or worse— 
in what happens to the Jesuits. Moreover, the question 
of lessening or giving up smoking is today much in the 
public mind, as the result of the various—so far unre- 
solved—public controversies over the supposedly de- 
leterious effects of using cigarettes. But there is quite 
a different reason why such a suggestion is apt to create 
attention. More Americans, and notably the young 
among us, are alive to the fact that a touch of austerity 
in our personal lives is not such a bad thing after all. 
It's not only the Marines who reap recruits for tough 
training in harsh military disciplines. Plenty of our 
young men and women are ready to volunteer for a 
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much more searching religious training, one that implies 
self-denial for body and soul. 

The Pope was not discussing the merits or demerits 
of tobacco from any physical or social point of view. 
After all, in its own way tobacco is a gift of God, and 
the pipe of peace plays an honored part in our pioneer 
American tradition. His words were directed at men 
who are vowed by their rules to a life that willingly re- 
nounces the use of some of God’s good gifts. They were 
a reminder that here, in abstention from smoking, was 
a harmless way of practicing a bit of personal austerity: 
a seasoning that in one form or another we all need 
very much in order to flavor our lives in these luxury- 
loving times, precisely as followers of the crucified 
Saviour. 

The Pope spoke to the Jesuits, in earnest and glowing 
terms, as to men who have left all in order to follow 
in the Saviour’s steps in a very special and literal way, 
and he entered into details as to the many bearings of 
such a dedication. “Thus your Father Ignatius exhorts 
you,” he said, “to ‘accept and desire with all your 
strength that which Christ our Lord loved and em- 
braced.’” But the great principles of asceticism, touch- 
ing both body and soul, to which the Holy Father ap- 
pealed, apply to all who by baptism are enrolled as fol- 
lowers of the same Lord Jesus. To all of us are ad- 
dressed the Saviour’s words that the Pope cited: “And 
he who does not carry his cross and follow me cannot 
be my disciple.” (Luke 14:27) Religious communities 
have their own traditions, guided by their rules and 
the good judgment of their superiors, as to how they 
may best respond to this great challenge. But the im- 
plication is the same for us all. 








The Apostolate of the Layman 


Donald J. Thorman 


to discuss various aspects of the lay apostolate, 

and in the course of their discussion unearthed 
some deep-rooted misconceptions and differences of 
opinion. These differences and misconceptions about 
the temporal order and the respective roles of priests 
and laymen in the apostolate must be resolved if the 
lay apostolate is not to remain only a dream. 

The discussants were particularly interested at one 
point in the role of the laity in the family apostolate. 
A priest stated that many of the clergy he knew held 
strongly that the laity bring only their marriage, with 
its problems and difficulties, to the family apostolate. 
The priest, he asserted, brings the teachings and prin- 
ciples of the Church, which, according to this view- 
point, are sufficient to solve the problems of the laity. 
In other words, the laity’s role in the family apostolate 
is primarily a passive one. 

Both priests and laymen engaged in the discussion 
raised many objections to this view. Perhaps the most 
telling was that marriage is both a religious and a 
temporal institution. A competent priest, they argued, 
with the help of the Holy Spirit and the cooperation 
of the people involved, could indeed help the laity to 
solve their religious problems. But for the priest, qua 
priest, to attempt to solve their temporal problems 
would not only be foolhardy, but possibly dangerous 
as well. 

As a priest he would have no competence to solve 
their financial, personality or medical problems. Pru- 
dence would dictate that he send them to a financial, 
psychological or medical counselor for help with these 
difficulties. Religion alone would be no panacea. 

Though the men engaged in the discussion did not 
make an application of their thinking to the problem 
of birth control, it is a particularly apt example. A 
couple involved in a birth-control situation desperately 
need the religious help and advice which the priest 
can give them; they need an understanding of the 
Church’s teachings on the matter and the reasons be- 
hind it; and perhaps they must be given an under- 
standing of rhythm. 

But this is only one feature of the difficulty for many 
couples. There is another aspect, which the priest is 
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ordinarily unable to cope with directly: the temporal 
part of the problem. Possibly the reason for the couple’s 
difficulty is a low-paying job, an accumulation of debts, 
inability to find or afford adequate housing, or a host 
of other possibilities. 

This is a segment of the problem that particularly 
requires lay action in the temporal order, action on 
the very institutions of society themselves. In order to 
meet their religious obligations, ordinary people need 
decent wages, adequate housing, proper medical care 
and the whole gamut of physical needs that priests, as 
priests, are unable to provide for the people coming 
to them for help. 


SANCTIFYING THE CITY OF MAN 


As recent Popes have repeatedly insisted, laymen 
have the responsibility to set up the kind of City of 
Man that will provide these basic minimum necessities. 
This, the Popes have pointed out, is primarily a lay 


responsibility and an area in which laymen are able 


to take the most direct and efficient action. (That they 
may not always do so is another matter.) 

In a way, the example just given highlights and 
brings to a focus many of the points at issue here. 
The clergy, as clergy, have no special competence in 





the temporal order. This is the layman’s domain, and - 


the layman can best be helped to do his work by 


priests who understand this basic premise. The priest — 


who mistakenly believes that the possession of holy 
orders or the fact that he is a daily communicant gives 
him competence in both areas will hinder rather than 
help the lay apostolate. 


same words have been said, and often, by a growing 
number of clergy who recognize the necessity for this 
truth to be understood, lest the lay apostolate never 
really get off the ground. 

To recognize that the priest has, by virtue of his 
ordination, no special competence in the temporal 
order is not to exclude the clergy from secular life. 


We have but to look around to be struck by the fact | 


that many of the clergy are far more competent in 


knowledge about the temporal order than are many Bint 


laymen. 


tion, but from special training and education or a 
superior intellect—natural endowments or accomplish- 
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Discussion of this whole question of the role of the 
laity and the lay apostolate is to the eager young 
Catholics of today what the social teachings of the 
Church were to the Depression-born generation of 
two decades ago. Bouks, magazine articles and pamph- 
lets contribute to their thinking on this matter. Study 
clubs and adult-education classes are mulling it over. 

But discussion is not all. The hierarchy are turning 
their attention more and more to the subject. Pastoral 
letters are concerned with it. Gr-ups meet to discuss it 
formally. And national and international congresses of 
the: laity plan meetings to get interested persons to 
delve into it. 

Yet, for most Catholics the lay apostolate remains 
like the 
liturgy, intriguing but unrelated to workaday life. 

In the minds of many, a lay apostle is still regarded 
as a kind of frustrated priest, a priest’s helper, a hanger- 
on at the fringes of the clerical ranks. For others, a 
lay apostle is one who “compensates” for his work 
in the world by giving his worldly talents to the service 


_ of the Church. For still others, he is someone who is 
_ filling in, doing the work that properly belongs to the 
- clergy, helping to hold the fort until there are enough 
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vocations so that he may be relieved and go back 
to his more proper, passive way of life. All of these 
are caricatures of reality; unfortunately, however, they 
are taken for reality itself by many Catholics. 

But if these conceptions do not describe the lay apos- 
tolate, what then is the true role of the laity, its genuine 
function? 


BETWEEN CHURCH AND WORLD 


The layman’s real and special role is to mediate 
between the Church and civil society, to reconcile the 


are full-blown, legitimate members of both societies 
and, short of divine intervention, they are the onlv 
means by which Christ and Christian principles will 


_ be made a part of the temporal order. 


It is the laity’s task to make Christ live in the world. 
They must bring Him into the major temporal insti- 
tutions: family life, recreation, education, economic 
and political affairs. 

The question then is, how may men do this? To help 
us understand how this goal may be achieved, let us 
take a brief look at the lay apostolate as recent Popes 
seem to visualize it and as it is working out in practice 
today. 

The most obvious form of the apostolate is that with- 


4) Church, at least to the degree that the very existence 


of the work or organizations is dependent upon the 
approval of the Ordinary. (We are speaking here pri- 
marily only of the organized apostolate and not of the 
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more personal apostolates of prayer and good example 
which the present Holy Father has pointed out as 
suitable and obligatory for everyone. ) 

Some examples of Church-sponsored and Church- 
controlled organizations within the apostolate are the 
Sodality, the Legion of Mary, Serra Clubs, Councils 
of Catholic Men and Women and the like. A major 
obstacle today to the development of the lay apos- 
tolate, however, is the confused notion that these 
groups are the lay apostolate. 

But, in fact, apart from these organizations within 
the Church there is another entire field for the work 
of the apostolate—in the temporal order, where the 
Church’s influence and control reach only as far as the 





This article and another by Mr. THorMAN, “Lay 
Life with God” (Am. 1/26/57), will appear shortly 
in a pamphlet, The Apostolate of the Layman, to 
be published by the America Press (70 East 45 St.. 
New York 17, N. Y., 15-). 





individual laymen involved, not to the organizations 
themselves. These latter include labor unions, civic, 
professional, educational and recreational groups and 
political parties, in which dedicated laymen work for 
the common good of their respective groups and that 
of the community at large as well. 

The third form of the lay apostolate is one which 
has arisen in our own day—a wedding of the two apos- 
tolates just described. The Young Christian Students, 
Young Christian Workers and the Christian Family 
Movement belong here. 

These latter groups represent a cooperative effort 
of the clergy and laity to form lay apostles spiritually 
and intellectually and to arm them with the techniques 
they will need to act effectively and efficiently in the 
temporal order. They are an attempt to give intensive 
formation to the laity, as well as to make them espe- 
cially aware of the layman’s role in the secular com- 
munity, in the temporal order. In this case, the clergy 
and the laity work together to help prepare the layman 
to do his work in the world. 

A couple of years ago, Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien 
of Hartford, Conn., summed up the lay apostolate in 
words that are particularly pertinent to the third form 
which the modern lay apostolate has taken: 


The lay apostolate is not one in which the people 
help the priest do the priest’s work. On the con- 
trary, in the real lay apostolate the priest helps 
the layman do the layman’s work. Only the layman 
has competence in the social apostolate. It is only 
the layman, and not the 
priest, who can bring the 
social teachings of the 
Church into his union, 
into the factory, into the 
political arena. It is only 
through the layman that 
these areas can be truly 
Christianized. 











This is an appropriate place, too, to recall the classic 
statement of the famous Louvain professor, Father 
Jacques LeClercq, that it would be a mistake for a 
man to become a butcher—or follow any secular occu- 
pation—in order to talk religion. Indeed, such a man 
would be false to his role. The only legitimate reason 
for becoming a butcher is to be a good butcher. And 
that, in a nutshell, sums up the apostolate especially 
fitting for the laity. 

The temporal order itself is a legitimate end for 
the lay apostle. Making the major temporal institu- 
tions—economic, political, family, educational and 
recreational—serve the common good, making them 
conform to right reason, is a necessary goal for the 
laity. For not until these social institutions are oper- 
ating soundly will men be free to worship God in the 
way that they should. 

And, though all the forms of the apostolate are im- 
portant and necessary, it is the special function of 
laymen to make the secular community in which they 
live, and in which they have a special competence all 
their own, a vital counterpart of the Mystical Body. 


Whither Chaplin? 


NOTHER MILESTONE in a long and unusually event- 
A ful career was passed in London on September 
12 with the world premiére of Charlie Chaplin’s 
latest film, A King in New York. If for months previous 
there was anticipation over the film, it was due to the 
unusual secrecy surrounding its plot, as well as to the 
stature of Chaplin in film history. The only pioneer, 
besides Cecil B. De Mille, still active in production, 
Chaplin remains an enigma to those who thought his 
creative power would be choked with the advent of 
sound thirty years ago. 

Instead, Chaplin has gone from strength to strength, 
as creative in the era of giant-screen technique as he 
was in the caveman era, when the screen was voiceless 
and keyed to a tempo of 16 images per second. A veri- 
table Leonardo da Vinci of the movie industry, Chaplin 
writes his own movie scripts, composes his own musical 
scores, directs, produces and acts in his own pictures. 
In an industry marked by specialization and corporate 
artistic achievement, he continues to stamp his films 
with individuality. A decided philosophical temper col- 
ors each Chaplin film, as well as true artistic virtuosity. 
His art is decidedly partisan and nowhere is this more 
evident than in A King in New York, where his personal 
convictions, views and even resentments are boldly im- 
pressed on every frame. 

Some salient facts of Chaplin’s life and career are 
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It is of the utmost importance that both priests and 
laymen understand each other’s special areas of com- 
petence, for it has been the experience of this writer 
that cooperation and charity are much stronger be- 
tween the clergy and laity who comprehend each 
other's role than where no such understanding exists. 
Indeed, it is most often the priest with such an under- 
standing who will inspire the layman to do his work, 
who will make him aware of the problem and who 
will help give him the spiritual and intellectual forma- 
tion which is so necessary for him to do the job prop- 
erly. 

In view of the current widespread lack of com- 
prehension about the layman’s function, however, the 
greatest need of the lay apostolate in the United 
States today is a good book on the role of the priest 
in the capacity of spiritual director of lay action. For 
it is quite likely that the lay apostolate will remain 
stalled in its tracks until more priests understand 
thoroughly their function in the apostolate and are 
thus prepared to give laymen the impetus they need 
to fulfil their unique role. 


Paul Lee 


necessary for a full evaluation of his latest film effort, 
since each Chaplin picture resonates with the exper- 
iences and emotions of the man himself. The son of a 
music-hall artist and a Jewess who had been a dancer, 
Chaplin grew up to know the hardships of poverty and 
privation in a tenement district of London. He was a 
child when his father died, and his mother, who taught 
him the art of mimicry, started him on his career in 
the art of entertaining. From his theatrical debut ac 
the age of six and on through his subsequent ca- 
reer in the music halls of London, Chaplin cultivated 
an impeccable taste for characterization. He stocked 
his imagination with the characters and types that 
abounded in fin de siécle London, and blended a high 
degree of artistic acumen with a sensitive social con- 
sciousness. 


BELOVED TRAMP 


After working in the Fred Karno Studios in London, 


the Keystone Studio that he evolved the famous char- 
acterization of the little tramp, who was to be known 
the world over by such terms of endearment as Charlie, 
Charlot, Carlino, Carlos, Carlitos. Chaplin mocked the 
effete society of pre-World War I London by clothing 
“Charlie” in its symbols of vanity: the derby, the cra- 
vat, the cane, the mustache and the rose in the lapel. 
Free from the limitations of language, the whimsical 
vagabond’s mute appeal won the hearts of millions the 
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world over, especially those who were most ready to 
identify themselves with the “underdog” Charlie. The 
use of mimicry was for Chaplin a sort of pentecostal 
sift of tongues whereby he could spread his personal 
gospel; his films crossed national boundaries with the 
ease of the weather. 

The wandering tramp whom Chaplin created min- 
gled comedy with pathos. He represented the eternally 
frustrated “little man,” exploited by the well-to-do, 
chased by the police, rejected by beautiful women, 
never allowed to rise from the lowest rung of the social 
ladder. For many Charlie symbolized the man society 
kept on the margin; he was the jeté, the expendable. 
Whatever he undertook to do, invariably failed. His 
was the gift of Midas, but in reverse, a sort of alchemy 
toward lead. Notwithstanding the failures and disap- 
pointments that continually confronted him, the pitiful 
little nomad bore witness that there is a divinity which 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will. In the 
face of society's repeated attempts to shatter his dream, 
the little tramp would shrug his shoulders resignedly 
and wander off to begin anew. The affirmation of the 
value of the individual in society was poignantly por- 
trayed by the Chaplin of the silent screen (e.g., The 
Kid, The Circus, The Gold Rush, City Lights). With 
each succeeding Chaplin film it became evident that 
his art lay deeper than the funny-bone or the tear-ducts 


+ and that his celluloid puppet was a rapier in his mas- 


terly hand, a weapon in a duel that Chaplin was wag- 
ing with society. 
REBELLION BEGINS 
If one considers Modern Times (1936), The Great 


_ Dictator (1940) and Monsieur Verdoux (1947) as a 
» sort of trilogy, one becomes aware of their marked 


messianic attitude and almost prophetic character. The 


in Modern Times, but not before he utters his con- 
tempi for industrialized society by turning his back on 


_ it to wander off down the unending road of hope, hand 
in hand with the girl of his affections. Whereas the pro- 
) tests of the early Chaplin were subdued, the later 


Chaplin gives vent to open rebellion. In The Great 
Dictator he goes so far as to put aside his screen char- 
acter to deliver to the audience his anti-totalitarian 
message. 

In donning the mantle of a prophet, in uttering jere- 
miads on totalitarian society and later on American 
capitalism, Chaplin invited the treatment which is us- 
ually the lot of the prophet. For years his films were 
banned on the east side of the Rhine River and, by his 
strictures on American customs and the events of his 
private life, he alienated himself from the United 
States. The final separation came years after his in- 
vestigation by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, with the refusal by the Justice Department 
to grant him a return visa to the United States from 
London, where he went to attend the premiére of 
Limelight in 1952. It was widely suspected at the time 
that he was at least a crypto-Communist. 

Undoubtedly these events brought about the stark 
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cynicism of Monsieur Verdoux. In this film, Chaplin 
played tne role of an ordinary man with simple tastes 
who becomes the victim of an ill-organized and acquis- 
itive society. Forced to live by his wits, Verdoux mar- 
ries a series of rich American women and murders 
them in turn so that he may use their wealth to support 
his family in the country. Never did Osee nor Jeremias 
lash.the Jewish people more savagely than did Chap- 
lin flagellate society—especially American society—in 
this film of unrelieved bitterness. 


FLICKER OF HOPE 


From the ashes of Monsieur Verdoux, however, flick- 
ered the spark of new life. In Limelight, Chaplin played 
Calvero, the aging trouper whose career bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of Chaplin himself. Abandon- 
ing the rebellious posture and messianic mood of his 
last three films, Chaplin sounded a note of hope and 
promise. The transition is one from the Old Testament 
cry of reform and penitence to the New Testament 
moral that to lose one’s life is to save it. The otherwise 
purposeless life of Calvero is rekindled by his affection 
for the disillusioned young ballet dancer, whose confi- 
dence he hopes to restore. The high point of the film 
contains, significantly enough, a prayer to the Unknown 
God. When the young dancer, Terry, becomes unnerved 
in the midst of a performance, Calvero, cruel in order 
to be kind, slaps her harshly and orders her to continue. 
Shocked back to sensibility, Terry finishes her perform- 
ance, while Calvero kneels in the wings and prays: 
“Whoever you are or whatever you are, keep her to 
the end.” 

Unfortunately, the new theme of charity and sacri- 
fice that colored Limelight and seemed to presage 
Chaplin films of a more positive vision is lacking in 
A King in New York. Though his genius for comedy 
and technical effect remains undiminished, the film suf- 
fers from the fact that its creator has sold his birthright 
for a “pot of message.” The discretion that marked the 
films he made from 1914 to 1932 is gone. In its place 
is a satire of a most vitriolic sort. Consider the plot. 


BITTERNESS WINS OUT 


The King of Estrovia seeks refuge in America after 
his plan for the peaceful use of atomic energy is 
strongly opposed at home by a hostile party of progres- 
sives. Arriving in New York with a feeling of relief 
from political responsibilities, he meets the Estrovian 
Ambassador and together they take a walk down 
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Broadway. Everywhere they are greeted by a cacoph- 
ony of people jabbering, traffic sounds, blaring horns 
and blatant music. They seek asylum in a nearby thea- 
tre only to meet with further confusion: a collective 
hysteria of “rock ’n’ roll” enthusiasts dancing contor- 
tively in the aisles. No sooner does this cease than the 
stereophonic sound track of the film rushes in on the 
two bewildered Estrovians and spews forth noise from 
every corner of the theatre. By comparison the street 
was a haven of quiet. 

The King and his compatriot, now ousted from his 
ambassadorial post by the new regime, share rooms in 
a Park Avenue hotel. Invited to a fashionable recep- 
tion, the King discovers that his royal background is 
an asset: he, a dethroned King, can mix with the kings 
of oil, canned food and chewing gum. The King, though 
without funds, manages to live comfortably by giving 
the impression of being independently wealthy. He 
makes appearances on TV, secures a contract and at- 
tains a popularity he had never known in his native 
land. 

One day, while visiting a suburban school, the King 
observes a young boy (played by Chaplin’s son, Mi- 
chael) reading Karl Marx. When asked if he is a Com- 
munist, the boy replies that one can read Marx without 
being a Communist. However the boy is eventually in- 
vestigated by a congressional committee, which pub- 
lishes in its report the names of all the boy’s friends. 
Because the King’s name is among them, his TV con- 
tract is canceled and his earlier popularity gives way to 
public contempt. The film ends with the King taking 
his farewell of the boy and returning to Estrovia with 
the realization that there is where he belongs. 

NEGATIVE CRITIQUE 

The film represents the most mordant criticism 
Chaplin has yet leveled at America. He has fought 
against poverty (City Lights), against greed (The Gold 
Rush), against the depersonalizing forces of mechan- 
ization (Modern Times), against totalitarianism (The 
Great Dictator) and against social injustice (Monsieur 
Verdoux ). Now he chooses to highlight the weaknesses 
of America’s socio-economic structure. No one can 
challenge his right to criticize American mores—a right 
which Chaplin has, incidentally, exercised abundant!y 
and which caused him to refuse naturalization despite 
more than 30 vears’ residence in the United States. One 
might justifiably ask, however, whether the sharp blade 
of caricature and satire which Chaplin wields in his 
latest film is a surgeon’s scalpel, which cuts to heal, or 
a dagger which seeks only to wound. 

America needs criticism; despite its economy of abun- 
dance, there are pressing needs and glaring deficiencies 
in our midst. Happily there are critics who point out 
for us these lacunae with the hope of inviting their rem- 
edy. Chaplin’s film, however, does not seem to fit in 
this category. Like Monsieur Verdoux it is an angry 
film, a film with brooding resentments and bad humors. 
But it is quite unlike his silent films, where the dumb- 
show of the little tramp not only entertained audiences 
but also proclaimed that there is providence even in 
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the fall of a sparrow and that the Davids of the world 
always win out over the Goliaths. 

The message of the early Chaplin was always one of 
hope, as was that of Limelight. Every artist who seeks 
to imitate nature realizes that nature wounds and that 
nature heals. Chaplin wounded in Monsieur Verdoux 
and healed subsequently in Limelight. If he wishes he 


can repair to the high level of art he set in Limelight, 


where he brought in that new theme: charity. Faith 
and hope, too, the characteristic virtues of the Old 
Testament, were present in many of Chaplin’s silent 
films; only the lesson of sacrificial love was missing. 
Limelight added that new dimension and thus com- 
pensated for the nihilism of Monsieur Verdoux. A King 
in New York is but a recrudescence of Chaplin’s nega- 
tive witness. The question now is: has Chaplin said all 
he is capable of saying or can he continue the promis- 
ing new orientation his art betrayed in Limelight? Only 
his future work can furnish the answer. 





On the Cinema 


The power of the motion picture consists in this, 
that it speaks by means of vivid and concrete im- 
agery, which the mind takes in with enjoyment 
and without fatigue. 

Even the crudest and most primitive minds, 
which have neither the capacity nor the desire 
to make the efforts necessary for abstract or de- 
ductive reasoning, are captivated by the cinema. 
In place of the efforts which reading or listening 
demand, there is the pleasure of a succession of 
concrete and, so to speak, living pictures. . . . 

Everyone knows what damage is done to the 
soul by bad motion pictures. They are occasions 
of sin; they seduce young people along the ways 
of evil by glorifying the passions; they show life 
under a false light; they cloud ideals; they de- 
stroy pure love, respect for marriage and affec- 
tion for the family. They are capable also of cre- 
ating prejudices among individuals, misunder- 
standing among nations, among social classes 
and among entire races. 

On the other hand, good motion pictures can 
exercise a profoundly moral influence upon those 
who see them. In addition to affording recrea- 
tion, they can arouse noble ideals of life, com- 
municate valuable conceptions, impart better 
knowledge of the history and beauties of the 
fatherland and other countries, present truth and 
virtue under attractive forms, create at least the 
flavor of understanding among nations, social 
classes and races, champion the cause of justice, 
give new life to the claims of virtue and contri- 
bute positively to the genesis of a just social or- 
der in the world. 

Pius XI, Vigilanti Cura, June 29, 1936. See 
Catholic Mind, XXXIV (1936), pp. 310-311. 
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The Algerian Crisis: A New Phase? 


Senator Jobn F. Kennedy 


Nations General Assembly convened in New 

York. On September 24 a special session of the 
French Parliament assembled in Paris. The convergence 
of these two events is not accidental. They both denote 
a mounting world concern for a solution to the Algerian 
impasse. 

The imperatives of Western unity and the need to 
sustain Western influence in the uncommitted areas of 
the world make the Algerian question one of the pivotal 
issues in world politics and in the balance of world 
power. For Algeria, far from being an isolated segment 
of the African continent or a political byway, is pulsat- 
ing from cross-pressures and influences which have 
their source in France, within the Nato alliance, in free 
Africa and especially among the neighboring states of 
Tunisia and Morocco. It is a melancholy fact that the 
failure to find a tolerable settlement in Algeria seriously 
erodes the possibilities for a westward bent in all of 
the newly freed states of Africa. 


O SEPTEMBER 17 the regular session of the United 


SOME INDEPENDENCE IMPERATIVE 


On July 2, I spoke on the floor of the Senate in order 
to try to help clarify for American opinion the situation 
in Algeria and to heighten American awareness of the 
serious dangers lurking for the West in the paralyzing 
rebellion in Algeria. It was my view that a durable 
settlement could be achieved only by adopting a course 
which would, within the measurable future, lead to 
Algerian independence, preferably within a federative 
or interdependent framework. I expressed the view that 
the mediatory offices of Nato or the heads of state of 
Tunisia and Morocco might provide the mechanism by 
which such a program and timetable could be worked 
out. If such lines of effort were fruitless, I thought that 
the United Nations was entitled to discuss the issue, 
explore methods of mediation and recommend a solu- 
tion. 

In my judgment the United Nations as a body does 
not provide the ideal forum for achieving a solution, 
and there is no question that a settlement achieved by 





On July 2, in a speech on the floor of the Senate, SENA- 
TOR KENNEDY touched off a major international discus- 
sion of the vexing problem of Algeria. With this article 
the debate enters its second stage. 
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direct negotiations or mediation is far preferable. But 
neither can we foreclose international discussion when 
an issue such as this, whose effects are felt in many 
spheres which spill well beyond the borders of France, 
is placed on the UN agenda. It was clear already in 
July that the matter would come before the next As- 
sembly and that the United States would have to de- 
velop a position more realistic than our old formula of 
“neutrality.” Our neutrality, we like to believe, signifies 
a benign attitude, but its surface appearance of tidy 
order and antisepsis in reality masks an attitude with 
consequences quite as positive as direct action itself. 
This speech aroused a wide response both in this 
country and abroad. Individual letters were heavily 
favorable, while editorial reaction and mail from France 
were much more unfavorable and hostile. I did, how- 
ever, receive a number of messages from Frenchmen 
who agreed with my position and who represented 


_ some of the noticeable dissatisfaction among indepen- 


dent leaders of French opinion with the drift and stag- 
nation of French policy in Algeria—at the very time 
when that country is moving forward on many promis- 
ing domestic programs, as well as on new political 
schemes in French West Africa and in Western Europe. 

In this article I should like to take account of some 
of the recurrent criticisms that have been made of my 
remarks and to measure briefly the chances of a settle- 
ment arising from the deliberations both of the General 
Assembly and the French National Assembly. 

There is, of course, no arguing with those who feel 
that to discuss the Algerian question in other than the 
clichés of official French policy is to commit a moral 
outrage or to touch national nerves which are far too 
raw for foreign observation. My critics have likened 
those who speak on the Algerian issue to intruders into 
an intimate family difficulty or to heedless meddlers. 
But little removed from this position is that of those 
who argue that the overriding compulsions of loyalty 
to the Nato alliance and to our oldest ally, France, pro- 
hibit the ventilation of any situation that has its do- 
mestic roots in France. This is an extraordinarily quaint 
and archaic view of an alliance whose very conception 
was based on the hope that problems could be shared, 
consultation encouraged and broader solutions thus 
achieved. 

The most common criticism leveled against my ad- 
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dress, most notably by Robert Lacoste, French Resident- 
General in Algeria, and in the French popular press, is 
that the Algerian question pales in importance when 
viewed against our own problems in race relations with 
American Indians and in Puerto Rico. I am in entire 
agreement with the belief that a failure to achieve a 
peaceful accommodation of our race problems in the 
South and elsewhere in the United States is exceedingly 
damaging to our international position as well as to 
the fabric of our own national life. It is perfectly true 
that progress thus far made is insufficient and needs 
continuous improvement and extension. On the other 
hand, most responsible leaders in our national life are 
quick to recognize the problem, do not consider the 
open discussion and criticism of current policies as 
either treasonable or dangerously divisive, and have not 
shut their minds and eyes to the injustices that have 
been and are being committed. Having concern for in- 
ternational issues does not prevent us from seeing the 
flaws in our domestic life. 

Why the French insistently allude to the American 
Indian is puzzling, because they are badly mistaken if 
they believe that our widely acknowledged cruelties 
to the Indian in past centuries represent the prevailing 
temper and ethos of American opinion. Do the French 
believe that they are entitled to a similar blood bath 
in the 20th century? As for Puerto Rico, its current con- 
dition seems to yield a different moral from the one 
the French would draw. We see in Puerto Rico what 
a timely grant of broad political freedoms combined 
with a program of economic development can achieve: 
not anarchy, widespread terrorism or social disintegra- 
tion—as French publicists maintain—but a common- 
wealth which voluntarily eschewed complete indepen- 
dence but which enjoys extensive autonomy, all basic 
political rights, vigorous and farsighted leadership, and 
one of the most genuinely popular and broad-based 
governments in the world. Perhaps it is our very success 
in Puerto Rico that encourages many Americans to be- 
lieve that Algeria, too, can sustain a more generous 
grant of political freedom. 


NO NEED FOR FATALISM 


Another critique, which is hard to answer and which 
typifies much half-articulate French opinion, is best rep- 
resented in two recent editorials about Algeria in the 
American press. One such newspaper, whose reportorial 
columns furnished a good bit of the factual evidence I 
introduced in my speech, editorially adopts a position 
of almost passive fatalism, arguing that events must run 
their natural course and that as Americans we must look 
on sympathetically while fate makes its decrees in the 
tragic dilemma of the French. Presumably American 
opinion is to act the part of the chorus in the Greek 
tragedies. Or, more whimsically, we are to adopt the 
old view, attributed to the Austrians, that the national 
situation is “hopeless but not serious.” 

It is, of course, the never-ending refrain that Algeria 
is a wholly “internal” French question which makes 
futile so much discussion about Algeria and obscures 
possible paths of solution. It has been French policy 
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to set up a series of more and more threatening “No 
Trespass!” signs. In more recent months these have been 
reinforced by a long line of “Danger—High Explosives!” 
signs, as if to indicate tiat any foreign comment critical 
of the French only invites new waves of terrorism, 
opens the floodgates of communism and toxic pan- 
Arabism, and permits the destruction of France itself. 

My speech recognized the fact that Algeria is an un- 
usually complicated and ambiguous colonial issue and 
that the merits of the case are not entirely clear-cut. I 
noted that a relatively large number of Frenchmen 
have long resided in Algeria, that there are exciting 
horizons of new economic development of oil and min- 
erals in Algeria, that there are important racial cleav- 
ages. No simple slogan or formula will provide a facile 
solution, and perfect justice in the dispute is impossible 
to obtain. 


THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA 


Without question the most difficult barrier to settle- 
ment is set by the million French citizens, less than half 
of whom are of French blood, who constitute perma- 
nent settlers and citizens in Algeria. Obviously their 
claims deserve recognition. But it is also these very 
settlers who have achieved for themselves a greatly 
preferred position in Algeria, who have held effective 
veto rights in the National Assembly and in the Resi- 
dency-General, who have an economic grip on Algeria 
and who have choked off in every way opportunities 
for political participation and leadership—and even 
education—among the Muslim community. Algerian 


‘nationalism, which is now a political fact of life and not 


just the slogan of a small core of bandits or foreign 
agents, is more than anything the creation of the my- 
opic and self-centered policies which the French com- 
munity in Algeria has imposed. 

Undoubtedly, there were occasions, even in the re- 
cent past, where enlightened rule in Algeria might have 
made it genuinely a part of France if there had been 
created a common spectrum of rights and opportunities. 
But the French failed to act on their own best proposals 
and recoiled from the consequences of their own theo- 
retical image of Algeria as an organic part of the French 
nation. Even the very limited promises of the Statute of 
1947 have never been fulfilled. In the last three years 
Muslim opinion has shifted markedly and decisively 
away from French rule, so that many of the cords of 
common interest have been snapped. It is the unbroken 
French political intransigence of the past that makes 
it so difficult to suppress skepticism about the “moder- 
ate” reforms which are in the air now as we approach 
harvest season in the UN. 

Though the French community in Algeria is not 
wholly composed of “irreconcilables”—the distinguished 
mayor of Algiers, Jacques Chevallier, is a notable excep- 
tion—the fact remains that its dominant voice and in- 
fluence is tough, hard and unyielding. The press in Al- 
geria is viciously distorted, while in France itself there 
have been repeated Government efforts in the past 
months to muzzle criticism about Algeria and bleach 
out frank reporting about North Africa. At the last 
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meeting of the International Press Institute, the French 
Government was condemned tor its repeated suppres- 
sions of press freedums under the cloak of security and 
national interest. Fortunately this French vers.on of 
“jamming” has not succeeded in hiding the hard truths. 
Not only such independent papers as Le Monde and 
L’Express in France but other great international jour- 
nals such as the New York Times, the Observer and the 
Economist in England, and the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung 
in Switzerland have not failed in their journalistic re- 
sponsibilities. One wonders why the French Govern- 
ment has placed so many impediments in the way of 
those seeking the whereabouts of “missing” French lib- 
erals and the facts behind charges of torture. It is a sad 
fact that French extremists have generally enjoyed 
French police protection and have also had close liaison 
with the Residency-General. This is true even now 
under M. Lacoste, who came to Algiers heralded as the 
architect of new and definitive “liberal” solutions. 


COMMUNISM A THREAT? 


The most important criticism of my position is cer- 
tainly the honest view held by many people that to 
loosen French control in Algeria would make that 
country a victim of either Communist or extremist Arab 
leadership and would turn it into an arena of uncon- 
trollable terrorism and anarchy. I must say that I share 
the fear of these critics; I differ with them, however, 
in the view that the continuance of present policy bet- 
ter insulates Algeria from these dangers. Algerian 
leadership has also become more intransigent, but even 
now it still looks largely to the West and to such men 
as Premier Habib Bourguiba, who wishes to give all of 
French North Africa a Western cast. The longer legiti- 
mate Algerian aspirations are suppressed, the greater 
becomes the danger of a reactionary or Communist 
takeover in all of Africa. For not only is the Algerian 
War terribly damaging to the French economy and to 
the hopes for an effective exploitation of Saharan 
wealth; it also is driving further wedges between 
France and the newly independent countries of Tunisia 
and Morocco. Moreover, such an impasse as that in 
Algeria makes it very difficult for the United States and 
its allies to mobilize opinion in the uncommitted world 
against the greater imperialist outrages of the Soviet 
Union in East Europe. 

The discussions now taking place in France regard- 
ing a new statute for Algeria at least indicate that some- 
what cooler and more reasonable voices are now being 
heard in the French Cabinet, though even these may 
be outnumbered from right and left. At this writing and 
before the meeting of Parliament, it is impossible to 
pass final judgment on the proposals. But from the few 
newspaper stories, some of which appear to be semi- 
authoritative, one can at least raise certain questions. 

Taken narrowly, the present proposals do not seem 
to achieve very much more than was intended by the 
Statute of 1947. If the new statute merely gives a little 
more decentralization, then it reaches none of the real 
problems in Algeria. However, there appear to be a 
few members of the French Cabinet and some mem- 
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bers of the MRP who favor a statute that would pro- 
vide a considerable measure of federal autonomy. These 
proposals may be sufficient to provide a basis of ne- 
gotiation and settlement. Whether they will do so de- 
pends, however, on whether the new statute is pro- 
visional—a step on the road to eventual self-govern- 
ment—or whether it constitutes a final offer and settie- 
ment. Beyond this, we do not now know whether this 
statute or any part of it is to be negotiable with Al-’ 
gerian leaders, nor how extensive the “reserve” powers 
maintained by the French Government will be. A com- 
plete estimate of the French proposals, therefore, can- 
not be made before the final text is published. More- 
over, what type of defense will they be given in Parlia- 
ment? Will the French Government still regard Algeria 
as permanently an “internal” part of France? These 
questions cannot be answered yet. 

Much, too, will depend on the reaction of, and 
French Government counterresponse to, the colons in 
Algeria, who have scuttled so many previous plans and 
punctured so many other trial balloons. If the French 
are seeking only a written formula which will obtain 
for them the requisite number of UN votes this year, 
then their new plans will not receive—nor deserve—the 
Algerian and North African assent they require to be 
effective. Nor, in my judgment, should they receive the 
support of the United States delegation at the General 
Assembly. If, however, we can be satisfied that the 
French are providing more than a unilateral imposition 
of meaningless terms and are beginning visible and 
sustained progress toward a form of political indepen- 
dence for Algeria, then we should respond favorably. 
But we must be careful that we are getting substance 
as well as form in any fresh plans, especially in view of 
the general French response these past few days to the 
very limited plans for greater local control. 

As I stated on July 2, the reverberations of the Al-. 
gerian crisis touch the most vital interests of all the 
free world—Nato, the emergent proposals for a common 
market for Europe, Euratom and the precarious growth 
of the new states of Africa. All of these great enterprises 
and visions will, I fear, come to nothing if we cannot 
close the Algerian wound. It is idle, for example, to 
talk of Saharan development so long as there is political 
instability such as now exists in French North Africa. 

I am convinced that the true interests of Franco- 
American friendship 
will be promoted by 
a resolution of the Al- 
gerian crisis. Neither 
France nor the Atlantic 
Alliance can afford an- 
other Indo-China. It is 
not a sentimental and 
dogmatic anticolonial- 
ism, but the harsh real- 
ties of the world we 
live in, which call on 
all nations to help in 
the search for an Al- 
gerian solution. 














What is a Jewish Catholic? 


Leon Paul 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE have been puzzled and even 
disturbed over the comparatively new term 
“Jewish Catholic.” The Edith Stein Guild, an 

organization founded in 1955 for the assistance ot Jew- 
ish people who have chosen to become Catholics, has 
discarded the term “Jewish convert” in favor of “Jewish 
Catholic.” 

One priest on the mailing list of the Edith Stein 
Guild Newsletter was so opposed to this term that he 
wrote the editor to ask that his name be removed from 
the mailing list. “Let’s do away with hyphenated Cath- 
olics,” wrote the priest, “and become and stay plain 
Catholics, members of His one Mystical Body, thanking 
God that He has removed the veil from our hearts . . . 
but boasting neither of our descent nor our merits. 
Kindly remove my name from your mailing list.” 

Another letter to the editor of the Newsletter, from 
a former Protestant minister this time, said: “I have 
been perplexed before, and am still perplexed, by the 
term ‘Jewish Catholics.’ It has always confused me. 
This weekend I gave the Newsletter to some friends to 
read and they at once fired at me: “Why do they speak 
of Jewish Catholics all the time? I thought they claimed 
that being a Jew was a religious matter, and not a racial 
matter. But if they constantly refer to themselves as 
Jewish Catholics, that makes it clear they think of them- 
selves as a race or as a nationality, and not a religion. 
Why do they do it?’ Frankly, I had no answer; and I 
feel that there must be one and that I ought to have it. 

“You see,” he continued, “I was once an Episcopalian; 
but I would not want to be called a Protestant Catholic 
or an Episcopalian Catholic; and I cannot quite see 
that a former Muslim would want to be called an Is- 
lamic Catholic. My friends asked me another question: 
‘Does the use of the hyphenated adjective “Jewish- 
Catholic” mean that Jewish converts want to develop a 
clear distinction between Gentile Catholics and Jewish 
Catholics? If so, is this not a dangerous development?’ 
So you see,” he concluded, “I need help. An answer 
must be lying about somewhere, though I cannot seem 
to discover it.” 

For the past twenty years, I have always heard my- 
self referred to as a convert from Judaism or as a Jewish 
convert. Though I was never very fond of the word 





Mr. PauL, a Jewish Catholic, founder and past president 
of the Edith Stein Guild of New York, N. Y., has con- 
tributed to various Catholic reviews. 
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“convert,” there was nothing better that I could think 
of, to use in its place. About two years ago, when the 
Edith Stein Guild had been formed to help Jews who 
became Catholics, one of the priests on the advisory 
board suggested that the term Jewish Catholic be sub- 
stituted for Jewish convert. He had found that Jewish 
people resented the word “convert”; to them it was 
synonymous with “traitor,” “apostate,” “renegade.” No 
one, he said, could quarrel with the term “Jewish Cath- 
olic,” since it merely denoted a Catholic with a Jewish 
background, just as the term “Irish Catholic” denoted 
a Catholic with an Irish background. His reasoning 
seemed sound and logical, so the term was adopted. 
Henceforth “Jewish convert” was to be dropped from 
our vocabulary. 

However, by using “Jewish Catholic” we seem to have 
set off a reaction on the part of Catholics, who are per- 
plexed and occasionally disturbed by this term, Per- 
haps some of the confusion comes about because of a 
lack of agreement over the meaning of the word: Jew. 
What is a Jew? This is an old and almost insoluble 
question. Are the Jewish people a race or a religion? Or 
both? Are they a nation in themselves or citizens of 
the countries in which they live? 

WHAT IS A JEW? 

Of one thing we can definitely be sure. The Jews are 
not a race. There is no such thing as a Jewish race, 
even though that term is used quite frequently. 

I once read a book by a priest who called them “the 
Jewish nation” and attributed all kinds of fantastic plots 
and schemes to them. He also maintained that since 
they are a nation, they cannot be considered citizens of 
the country in which they live. All of which was non- 
sense pure and simple. 

The Jewish people are just that: a people. They are 
a people who were originally chosen by Almighty God 
—and actually begun by Him—to accomplish the par- 
ticular mission He had in view for them. That mission 
was accomplished. And the world is in debt to the 
Jewish people for what they have done, for having 
carried out the tremendous task ordained by God for 
our salvation. 

The Jews were once a nation, it is true, but since the 
destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem they have been 
scattered all over the earth, wandering from one land 
to another. For many centuries these wandering Jews 
were a people without a homeland of their own—until 
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the State of Israel came into being on May 14, 1948. 
Before that time, whatever country Jewish people en- 
tered and lived in, they became citizens of that country, 
while retaining their own religious beliefs, practices 
and customs. No matter where a Jewish family settled, 
they remained Jews: Italian Jews, French Jews, Russian 
ews—and, eventually, American Jews. The Jewish 
people regard themselves even today as God’s Chosen 
People and, as far as they are concerned, no historical 
events will ever change the divine choice. 

It is surprising, perhaps, but true that even though 
they have given up the practice of their religion, some 
Jews still consider themselves Jews. You will find 
Spinoza and Einstein, for example, listed in some Jew- 
ish books as “Great Jews.” One was officially excom- 
municated and the other renounced his belief in the 
God of Israel, as well as in many of the basic tenets of 
Judaism. Yet, both are regarded by most Jews as “Great 
Jews.” 

A JEW FOREVER 

This shows that being a Jew is more than the matter 
of religion alone. One can evidently be considered a 
Jew without believing in Judaism. I know a number of 
Jewish people today who are non-practicing Jews, or 
agnostics, or even atheists, but who consider themselves 
Jews. They would be highly indignant if you argued 
that they were not Jews. This is because a Jew becomes 
a Jew at birth, and nothing—nothing can ever change 
that! Circumcision of the male children only makes it 
more irrevocable. 

Though I have been a Catholic since 1934, I am still 
a Jew by birth and by blood. Coursing through my 
veins is the blood of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the 
blood of Moses and Aaron, of King David, Solomon, 
Queen Esther and all the great prophets and patriarchs. 

The Nazis recognized the fact that a Jew is always a 
Jew, even though he may change his religion. That was 
why they killed Sister Teresa Benedicta (Edith Stein), 
a great German Jewish philosopher who became a 
Catholic and later a Carmelite nun; that was why they 
killed her sister Rosa, also a Catholic; that was why 
they killed the five Loeb children, Jews who became 
Catholics and later Trappists and Trappistines; that 
was why they killed all the Jewish Catholics they 
could find, religious or laity: because they had the 
blood that the Nazis hated and tried to eliminate— 
Jewish blood. 

So when a Catholic has Jewish blood, he still retains 
something of his Judaism: his birthright, the heritage 
of his fathers, or whatever else you want to call it. It is 
for this reason that he can be called a Jewish Catholic. 
It is not that he believes in a dual religion but that, as 
a born Jew, he has accepted the Messiah and the Cath- 
olic faith established by the Messiah—which, after all, 
is the fulfilment of ancient Judaism. 

Calling someone a Jewish Catholic should be no more 
surprising than calling someone else an Irish Catholic, 
or a Hungarian Catholic, or a Russian Catholic. It is 
merely a matter of description, not hyphenation or divi- 
sion. Hyphenated Catholics? A hyphen does not divide, 
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it unites! But if calling Jewish Catholics by that term is 
wrong, then it is equally wrong for all the following 
organizations to exist: the Association of Romanian 
Catholics of America, the Hungarian Catholic League 
of America, the Italian Catholic Federation of Cali- 
fornia, the Lithuanian American Roman Catholic Fed- 
eration, the National Alliance of Czech Catholics, the 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, and St. Ans- 
gars Scandinavian Catholic League. 

To my knowledge, none of these organizations aims 
at dividing Catholics, or hyphenating them or doing 
anything but performing a needed work among certain 
groups of people. It is a perfectly commendable thing 
for, Hungarian Catholics, or Scandinavian or Irish or 
Italian or Polish Catholics, to band together to help 
their less fortunate brethren. 

The use of the term “Jewish Catholic’—and it is not 
hyphenated, by the way—is the simplest way of desig- 
nating a Catholic who comes from, or who has, a Jewish 
background. That’s all. To place more emphasis on the 
term, or to read meanings into it that are not there, is 
to create a problem where none exists. Of course, Jew- 
ish Catholics do not wish to develop any distinctions 
between themselves and other Catholics. But neither 
should we make them feel ashamed of their Jewish 
heritage, as if it were something they should hide once 
they became Catholics. 


OUR SPIRITUAL BROTHERS 


For in a certain sense, all Catholics are Jewish Cath- 
olics. Every Catholic who assists at Mass calls Abraham 
his patriarch, his father. All Catholics are descendants. 
not of Christ alone, but of Abraham, of Isaac and Jacob 
and Moses and Elias—and of all the Hebrew prophets 
who ever raised their voices to God. Pope Pius XI 
understood this when he uttered the now classic state- 
ment: “Spiritually . . . we are Semites.” Take what is - 
Jewish out of the Church—and the Church disappears. 

We often hear it said that the Catholic Church is 
Judeo-Christian, and find no contradiction in that. Why 
then should we be puzzled to hear someone called a 
Jewish Catholic? Many thousands of members of the 
early Church were Jewish Christians; many of them 
were martyrs. Many present-day Jewish Catholics have 
also been martyred. For their sakes, and for the sake 
of a certain Jewish family that once lived in Nazareth, 
let's be proud to say that all Catholics are, in a certain 
sense, Jewish Catholics. 





Our Traveling Ambassador 


As this issue of AMERICA goes to press, we are happy 
to announce to our readers that FATHER Haroip C. 
GaRDINER, S.J., our Literary Editor, is stepping onto a 
plane bound for Dublin, London, Brussels, Paris, 
Munich, Vienna and Rome. We hope he can scare up 
a typewriter here and there and send us some pages of 
his European literary diary. Bon voyage! Tue Eprtors 
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Translated by 
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The author writes of the period 
covered by this volume: “The 
impartial study of Catholicism in 
the nineteenth century seems to 
us, by the variety and importance 
of the questions raised, especially 
useful for Christians of the twen- 
tieth century. Someone has re- 
marked that therein we find al- 
most all the kinds of strife that 
the Church has had to sustain 
from her first days. This study 
thus takes on the appearance of 
an epitome, a picture of the 
whole of Church history.” 


Vol. VIII—807 pages, $11.00 
Volumes 1 thru VI, $7.50 


Vol. VII, $9.75 


At your bookstore or from: 
B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
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15 & 17 South Broadway 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Monument to Hollow Men 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 
By James Gould Cozzens. Harcourt Brace. 
570p. $5 


What is wrong with this book, I kept 
asking myself; what is the flaw that pre- 
vents this novel from being the great 
book it promises to be in its first pages? 
The answer struck me while I was see- 
ing Around the World in Eighty Days. 
The light dawned during the Spanish 
sequence in the film—a sequence filled 
with color, movement and a sense of the 
vitality of life, The basic flaw in Coz- 
zens much-hailed book is a mistrust of 
life, a distaste particularly for the ani- 
mal aspects of human life. If Cozzens 
would agree with the definition that 
man is a rational animal, he would, I 
estimate, emphasize the “rational” and 
concede with reluctance the “animal.” 

I am singing outside the chorus when 
I suggest that this novel contains such 
a major flaw. Reviews have been uni- 
formly laudatory; we are told in not a 
few that this is the greatest American 
novel in twenty-five years, and so on. 
And it must be admitted that there is 
a sense of mastery in the writing; it is 
cerebral, penetrating and revealing. It 
is, however, a style that makes for slow 
reading, and some of the dialog tends 
to be tediously long and impossibly 
chiseled. Not even the Man of Reason— 
whom Cozzens so admires—talks in such 
impeccable phrases as we meet here 
on every page. 

The story revolves around dignified 
and cultured Arthur Winner, lawyer in 
a small New England town, and con- 
sists in his progressive education in how 
much double-dealing there is behind 
the supposed righteousness of many of 
the town’s leading citizens. It is a growth 
in disillusionment and, if I catch Coz- 
zens’ comment running throughout the 
book, he believes that that is all anyone 
can ever expect to find at the root of 
human motivation. 

The Catholic press will be quick to 
note that the longest diatribes are put 
in the mouth of a character who is 
waspishly anti-Catholic. Here, I feel, is 
a clear example of poor character-draw- 
ing, for the man is a brilliant lawyer, 
yet he makes the tactical blunder of 
estimating his foe, the Church, as being 
stupid. Certainly one of the necessary 
qualifications of a good trial lawyer is to 
assess properly the mettle of his adver- 


sary. Mr. Cozzens may say, of course, 
that he is not anti-Catholic, but it is 
impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
the author heartily corroborates his 
character’s attacks. 

But the essential flaw lies deeper. 
Love is a snare; those who succumb to 
it are “possessed,” that is, made mad. 
Life is to be held at arm’s length, and 
life’s processes of being born and dying 
have been arranged by a bungling and 
cruel Power. Mr. Cozzens would have 
patterned life differently if he had been 
in charge of the blueprints. All that can 
be done with the messy business as we 
now have it is to keep the mask of 
convention properly poised over the 
cmpty shell that houses deceit, chican- 
ery and extra-marital affairs. Several 
passages of considerable length that re- 
late these affairs are as insidious pieces 
of description as I have ever read, and 
their insidiousness is heightened by the 
almost poetic prose in which they are 
couched. 

The book is a runaway best-seller and 
will almost certainly get the annual 
National Book Award come March. It 
will be referred to as “monumental’— 
and it is, in scope and careful plotting. 
But it is a monument erected to the 
inglorious memory of hollow men who 
dwell in a wasteland. 





Haroip C. GARDINER 


On the Reformation 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION 


By Hugh Ross Williamson. Sheed & Ward. 7 


113p. $2.50 


THE WALLED GARDEN: An 
biography 


Auto- — 


By Hugh Ross Williamson. Macmillan. : 


2357p. $4 


The publication of Fr. Philip Hughes’ 
three volumes on the English Reforma- 
tion has called forth a rash of small 
books on the subject. One is ready, 


therefore, to expect still another essay 
on the English Reformation to be a pop- | 
ular summary of Hughes’ work or a | 
refutation of it. But Williamson’s essay | 


turns out to include considerable data 
not included in Hughes’ voluminous 
treatment. Moreover, even though in 
basic agreement with him, Williamson 
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takes a slightly different and more hos- 
tile stand toward the movement than 
does Hughes. 

Williamson comes from a family of 
Congregationalist ministers. In 1939 he 
entered the Church of England and 
four years later took Anglican orders. 
In 1955 he entered the Catholic 
Church, and this historical essay ex- 
plains adequately how he came to see 
the English Church as established by an 
interested class and controlled by Par- 
liament and the Crown. 

Perhaps it should be remarked that 
the title of this excellent essay is mis- 
leading, for the author explains how 
the break from Rome occurred under 
Henry VIII, how it was Protestantized 
under Edward VI, and how it was con- 
solidated under Elizabeth and Cecil. 
The author does not advance any radi- 
cally new thesis, The Reformation in 
England was, he explains in the last 
sentence of this essay, “the imposition 
of a foreign religion to justify an eco- 
nomic revolution, set in motion by the 
lust of a bad Catholic king who made 
himself and his successors the Spiritual 
Heads of a new State Church.” 

Williamson nails down the _ thesis 
with devastating quotations from con- 
temporary sources. He shows that the 
movement was basically “a steal” en- 
gineered by the class who took advan- 
tage of Henry’s schism, and that it was 
justified by the creation of an antipapist 
legend that still persists in less well- 
informed Protestant c'rcles. This essay 
serves not only as one man’s apologia 
for his trip through the Anglican 
Church to Rome, but also as a quite 
shocking challenge to those who still 
believe that the religious revolt in Eng- 
land was in any way a “reformation.” 

Tuomas P. NEILL 


In his engrossing autobiography, Mr. 
Williamson spells out the story of his 
conversion alluded to in his work on 
the Reformation. The occasion of his 
change of faith was the union of the 
Church of England with the Church of 
South India, which took place the pre- 
vious July, 1954. In his considered 
opinion, the Church of England by this 
action repudiated the validity of An- 
glican orders. 


The archbishops, bishops and rep- 
resentatives of the clergy of the 
Church of England officially recog- 
nized the validity of the orders of 
the Church of South India and so 
proclaimed that there was no dif- 
ference between what I, as an An- 
glican priest, did at Holy Com- 
munion and what my father, as a 
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Congregational minister, did: that 
his presiding over a memorial meal 
and my celebration of the Eucha- 
rist were the same thing and that 
any Christian might partake of 
either indiscriminately. 
He also states that the union thus ef- 
fected is meant to prepare the way for 
a similar union in England with Non- 
conformist bodies (Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, etc.) and for the formation 
of a United Protestant Church. Since 
Roman Catholics now outnumber both 
practicing Anglicans (those who re- 
ceive the Easter Communion) and Non- 
conformists, should the Church of Eng- 
land be disestablished—which is not un- 
likely—a United Protestant Church 
would save her from extinction. 

Son and grandson of Scottish Non- 
conformist ministers, Mr. Williamson 
was drawn from earliest years to the 
ministry. But thinking that entry into 
the ministry might in reality be only a 
flight from the world, he decided to 
enter into the affairs of men. He be- 
came a journalist, drama critic, editor 
of a literary magazine, playwright and 
for a brief period a_ politician. He 
achieved his most notable success as a 


wens An Important New Series 


WOODSTOCK 
PAPERS 


Edited by Joun Courtney Muraay, S.J. 


playwright. There is not space here to 
tell of his literary experiences or of his 
challenge to the undemocratic structure 
of the Labour Party and his expulsion 
therefrom or of his conscientious objec- 
tions to World War II, based on Thom- 
as Aquinas’ principles of a just war. 

It was in 1940, at the age of 39, that 
he decided at length to enter the priest- 
hood. As a convinced Anglo-Catholic, 
he had gone to Mass regularly since 
1918, either in a Roman or an Anglican 
Church. He believed in the supreme 
authority of the Pope, but it was his 
conviction “that England would only 
return to the faith through the instru- 
mentality of the Church of England. 
The Catholicization of it from the in- 
side was the first step towards the re- 
union of Christendom.” He gives the 
reasons why he believed at that time 
that Anglican orders were valid and that 
the Church of England had true apos- 
tolic succession from St. Augustine. 

But the action taken in July, 1954 re- 
moved the ground from under his feet. 
It meant for him the end of Anglo- 
Catholicism and of the hopes of the 
Oxford Movement. The Church of Eng- 
land, following the policy of Dr. Geof- 
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will cover a wide variety of subjects and deal with themes which 
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non-specialist and the theology is presented in terms intelligible 
to him. Woodstock Papers will vary in length and will include origi- 


nal essays as well as reprints from more specialized media. 
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| greatest of mercies,’ 


frey Fisher, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had become officially and exclu- 
sively Protestant. 

Echoing Newman, he came to look 
upon this turn of events “as “one of the 
because at last it 


| made me see that Anglicanism is, like 


| Congregationalism, a 


| of the end’.” 


Protestant sect 


and so ‘brought me on to the beginning 
BERNARD J. MURRAY 


Two Views of the USSR 


RUSSIA IN TRANSITION 


By Isaac 
245p. $4.50 


Deutscher. Coward-McCann. 


RUSSIA SINCE 1917 
By Frederick L. 
$6.50 


Schuman. Knopf. 508p. 


Despite his beard a la Lenin, Deutscher, 
the brilliant analyst and commentator, 
shares certain basic features with Schu- 
man, the scholarly apologist with the 
air of detachment. Both regard the 
Bolshevik Revolution as having been 
inevitable because of the excesses of 
the “bourgeois” czarist regime, yet are 
equally convinced that despite the ex- 
cesses of the Stalinist regime, which 
both expose and condemn in no un- 
certain terms, communism is here to 
stay. As Schuman points out: “No estab- 
lishment of Western-style ‘capitalism’ 
or ‘democracy’ [in Eastern Europe] is 
conceivable through any imaginable 
magic of words or weapons.” 

Quite on the contrary, Deutscher 
heralds a new dawn of communism, 
rejuvenated by the return to Leninist 
precepts. He sneers at those who, only 
a few years ago, believed that Soviet 
society was in a state of petrified im- 
mobility, decayed and incapable of 
inner movement and change. The Soviet 


| universe does move, Deutscher tells us. 
| A fresh gust of wind is blowing through 


the Soviet Union, and a diversity of 
opinion, unknown for decades, has be- 


| gun to show itself. Both he and Schu- 


man take a very optimistic view of the 


| outlook for Russia in the years to come, 
_ Schuman cautiously and with reserva- 


tions, Deutscher with conviction. 

What is new in the authors’ current 
offerings? 

Schuman’s reinterpretation of Soviet 
politics at home and abroad since 1917 
is by no means a history textbook, much 
less a “definitive” study. It is much more 
an apology for the “Great Experiment,” 
which is contrasted with the 90-page- 
long account of the iniquities and inep- 





titude of the prerevolutionary regime; 
a description of Stalin’s crimes, parallel 
with a recital of the “blunders” and 
“stupidity” of Western democracies; 
and the inevitable thaw after Stalin. All 
facts and data cited by the author are 
thoroughly documented, but his opin- 
ions and interpretations are strongly 
marked by certain trends of the left- 
wing liberal and pragmatic Western 
thought. 

Deutscher’s book is a collection of 
selected essays, lectures and reviews 
published between 1948 and 1957. De- 
spite the lack of unity and the fragmen- 
tary character inherent in this type of 
publication, one will appreciate the 
author’s bold historical parallels (for 
instance, his contrast of the Bolshevik 
Revolution with the French), his mas- 
tery at deduction, brilliance of style 
and ability to stimulate. However, 
Deutscher is much less of a guide in 
anticipating the future than in analyz- 
ing heresies and motives. Thus one can 
hardly concur in the author's opinion 
that the party’s Central Committee has 
replaced Stalin’s autocracy, or that So- 
viet postwar policies reduced Germany 
to the rank of a second-rate industrial 
power. Conversely, his bitter revalua- 
tions of the motives of Communist here- 
tics and renegades reveal insight and 
are very readable. 

Deutscher, we have said, has a great 
faith in Russia’s future; but it is a future 
based on Stalin’s economic policies, 
combined with the “liberalization” of 
the regime in the Leninist manner. 
Truly, a Marxist paradise. 

SERGE L. LEVITSKY 


MY LAST SEVENTY YEARS 
By Henry Goddard Leach. Bookman Asso- 
ciates. 232p. $4 


This autobiography has a beginning, a 
middle and an end; the middle keeps 
pushing the beginning and end out of 


my mind. In the beginning we have ~ 


Henry Goddard Leach in an old-time 
Yankee setting; we have the student at 
Princeton and Harvard, the school- 
master at Groton, the mathematician 
and philologist—ripe for a good career. 
At the end we have him in an even 
better career than was promised—editor 


of The Forum, editor of the valuable 7 
American - Scandinavian Review and | 


lecturer at large for good causes. And 


between we have Henry Goddard © 


aes 


& 


— 
HD 


Leach, the wandering scholar in Nor- 7 


way, Sweden and Denmark. This is the 
most deeply felt part of the history. 
The Nordic lands were to him what they 
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had been to Longfellow—lands of saga, 
fairy tale and inspiring, living folk. 

It was the attraction of Icelandic, 
that language of saga and rune, that 
first brought this scholar to Scandinavia. 
An enthusiast, he came to Norway and 
its less expressive neighbors in their 


golden day. There was a Nordic Renais- | 


sance. The Nordic countries were being 
looked to as the nurseries of the su- 
perior blond breed. That was before 
Hitler took the glamour away from the 
blond people, and before the Slav ex- 
pansion set us moving towards another 
dispensation. Then there were prophets 
and heroes in the North that Europe 
and America looked to with reverence: 
Ibsen, Grieg, Bjérnson, Strindberg, 
Nansen. And Kierkegaard, overlooked 
in his lifetime, was at last coming into 
his own. 

Leach’s grandfather was the last of 
the Puritans, he thinks—the master- 
mechanic, sober, responsible, extrovert, 
generous. With his father, a romantic, 
came a change in the American temper. 
The mechanic and the romantic be- 
came in Henry Goddard Leach the 
mathematician and the philologist. But 
though his interest was in scholarship 
and his chosen friends were scholars, 
he was never a bookish man. For him 
scholarship was an adventure and to be 
pursued outside the classroom and the 
campus. Indeed, for all his urbanity, I 
see Leach as a pioneer. As editor of 
The Forum, he broke the frontier of 
ideas. And I feel that he was interested 
in the men and women of the North 
because they preserved with enrich- 
ment the tradition of pioneers. “We had 
supper ... I at a table colorful with 
brown goats’ cheese, red reindeer steak, 
yellow Norwegian grouse, pink salmon, 
purple mountain berries, and thin, crisp 
wafers of flat bread.” 

This took place in the home of a pro- 
fessor of modern Norwegian literature, 
but the meal somehow evokes the wil- 
derness, Everywhere he goes in these 
countries he finds a frontier. 


At Saelen I struck west over the 
old trail into Norway. It was here 
that Gustav Vasa, Sweden’s na- 
tional hero, intended to Hee into 
Norway after his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to arouse the patriotism of 
his countrymen. But just as he was 
turning to say goodby to Dalarna, 
the men of Mora came pursuing 
him on ski through the white for- 
est with the glad tidings that the 
brave Dalcarls had changed their 
minds and were now eager to fol- 
low his leadership to freedom. So 
Vasa turned back. Here a statue 
marks this spot in history. 
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A history of the development of this 
doctrine from the early centuries of the 
Church to the present, with liberal 
uotations from poets, mystics and 
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A reprint of Agnes Repplier's delight- 
ful biography of Mére Marie, who 
| played a notable part in establish- 
| ing Catholic education in 17th century 
| Canada. A Thomas More "Book to 
| Live." The current Trumpet contains an 
_ article on this by Philip Scharper. 
Ready. $3.50 
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With an Introduction by 
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SHEED & WARD New York 3 
23 








All for $1.25 


Ten 
Back to School 
Pamphlets 





(worth $2.40) 





| As one might expect, Henry Goddard 


| Leach’s hero is Fridtjof Nansen; he puts 


this great explorer and great humani- 


' tarian before us with evident enthu- 
| siasm. What a great man that Nansen 


was, we say. And what a worthwhile 
civilization that can produce such a 
man. Papraic CoLuM 


BRIDGE TO THE SUN 
By Gwen Terasaki. U. of North Carolina. 
260p. $3.50 


Very likely neither matchmakers nor 


| bookmakers would have offered attrac- 


EDUCATION 

[_] ENCYCLICAL ON CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 25¢ 

[ FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 25¢ | 


RIGHT TO EDUCATE 
Countries—Canada, Australia, The 





(How other | 


Netherlands, Great Britain—handle | 


government aid to schools) 25¢ 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION (a compact 
statement of Catholic philosophy of 


tive odds on the success of the marriage 
of a girl from Johnson City, Tenn., to 
Hidenari Terasaki of Japan. They would 
have been wrong. “Gwen” and “Terry” 
surmounted difficulties of race, nation- 
ality, internment, exile and separation, 
apparently by relying on the enormous 
mutual deference that real love de- 
mands. 

The marriage took place while Terry 
was on diplomatic assignment in the 
Japanese Embassy in 1931. There fol- 
lowed years of travel to various diplo- 


' matic posts ending in Washington at 


the time of Pearl Harbor. Gwen re- 
turned with her husband and child to 
the severe discomforts of wartime Ja- 


| pan. These discomforts were consider- 


| ably augmented by Terry’s chronic ill- 
| ness, He died, shortly after his wife 


and child had come to America, in 1949. 

It is possible to read this brave and 
tender account merely as the triumph 
of an interracial marriage. Its greater 


| value and more enduring significance 


probably lies in a broader human story 


| of the self-denial, courage and gener- 


education ) 25¢ 
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PHILOSOPHY 
[_] ENCYCLICAL ON THE UNITY OF 
HUMAN SOCIETY 25¢ | 
RELIGION : 
[] WHAT Is THE BIBLE? (with study , 
outline separate ) 25¢ | 
LITERATURE 
[] TENANTS FOR READERS AND 
REVIEWERS 25¢ 
VOCATIONS 


(] FIT FOR THE KING (for girls) 25¢ 
[-] WHAT SHALL I BE? 
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osity necessary for any two to become 
one. That story Mrs. Terasaki tells well, 
mostly by indirection and with no trace 
of affectation. BRENDAN CONNOLLY 


THE GREAT CRISIS IN AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HISTORY, 1895-1900. 

By Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. Reg- 
nery. 402p. $6 


When the first volume of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia appeared in 1907, many 
curious readers turned to see what the 
editors dared publish under the title 
“Americanism.” They found the whole 
article consisted of three words: “See 
Testem Benevolentiae.” When five 
years-later the volume covering the let- 
ter “T” appeared, the editors once more 
chose the path of prudence, for the ar- 
ticle merely summarized the Papal let- 
ter. The bitter controversy was still too 
recent, its memory too live, to permit an 
objective evaluation to be made. 


Now that Americanism is classified 
with old, forgotten, far-off things and 
battles long ago, its history can be writ- 
ten. A number of recent publications, 
notably the multivolume history of the 
Catholic University directed by Msgr. 
John Tracy Ellis, have treated various 
aspects of the many-faceted conflict be- 
tween the “liberals” and the “conserva- 
tives” in the American hierarchy in the 
last decades of the 19th century. Fr. 
McAvoy, chairman of the department 
of history at the University of Notre 
Dame, has long been interested in the 
“Americanist” phase of the controversy, 
and in the present volume he presents 
us with the first full-length study of the 
question. 

And a most worth while study it is. 
A few minor criticisms might be made: 
some might prefer an indefinite rather 
than the definite article in the title; the 
index is inadequate; material in the 
notes is frequently repeated in the text; 
and the text itself is sometimes repeti- 
tious. But obviously these do not at all 
affect the real value of the book. 

Americanism is so protean a subject, 
and the debate over it so widespread, 
that it cannot be briefly summarized. 
Fr. McAvoy has examined all available 
material; notable is his presentation of 
the controversy in the European, espe- 
cially the French press—a most import- 
ant aspect of the dispute, never before 
adequately investigated. He denies the 
thesis that Americanism was the prelude 
of modernism, While he never adopts 
Klein’s phrase “the phantom heresy,” he 


finds no evidence that any American | 
figure ever advocated the errors con- | 


demned by Leo XIII. 


Future studies of Americanism will 
be made. As the author points out, all 7 
the evidence is not yet available and ~ 
some aspects of the problem remain ~ 


cbscure. But it is not likely that they 


will radically alter the picture presented — 


by this most valuable book. 
FRrANcIs X. CURRAN, S.J. 


THE COMFORTERS 
By Muriel Spark. Lippincott. 224p. $3.50 


Spontaneous, unpredictable and madly | 


witty are words to describe this novel. 


The plot is hardly a plot at all—simply © 
an amusing device to bring together an © 


array of characters, non-conformist, 
neurotic, definitely in the square-peg 


category, but all thoroughly delightful. 5 


Caroline Rose, the heroine, believes 
that a novel is being fed to her as it 
were from some other dimension. She 
describes it as a “novel about charac- 
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ters in a novel.” And that is just what 
The Comforters is. 

Caroline is a recent convert to Ca- 
tholicism, most serious about her con- 
version and able to see with startling 
and devastating clarity the idiosyn- 


crasies and prejudices of the “born” 


Catholics as well as other converts with 
whom she comes in contact. Frankl 
neurotic, she teeters on the brink of 
complete collapse, always maintaining 
this firm grip on reality. 

Laurence, her former lover, describes 
himself as an ex-Catholic, but is 
charmed by Caroline’s conversion, and 
resents any small lapse. It is he who 
starts the plot moving with his compul- 
sive habit of snooping—this not out of 
morbid curiosity, but as a device to 
identify himself with others. 

The Baron, acquaintance of both and 
friend to no one, is a sophisticated, 
studied intellectual. He runs an avant- 
garde bookstore, has an inordinate pas- 
sion for the occult, and agrees that the 
world is largely a lunatic asylum with 
“courteous maniacs discreetly making 
allowances for everyone else’s derange- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Spark has a sure gift for char- 
acterization and satire, and the quot- 
able nessages are many and sparkling. 
As her first effort in the novel, this is 
intriguingly original and vastly enter- 
taining, and a most diverting and ex- 
hilarating reading experience. 

Lisa Fay 


OF SHEEP AND MEN 
By R. B. Robertson. Knopf. 309p. $5 


This book is as different from the au- 
thor’s previous book as a sheep is from 
a whale. Readers will recall with joy 
Of Whales and Men, wherein this Scots 
doctor related his sojourn in the fishy 
deeps of the Antarctic as the ship’s sur- 
geon of a whaling expedition; it is one 
of the most interesting natural-history 
books of our time. 

Encouraged no doubt by that success, 


_ he has tried to write another natural- 





__ history book, about the sheep and herds 
_ of the Scottish border. A charming and 


interesting volume, it is a far cry from 
the high-spouting majesty of his first 


2 literary essay, but a good enough book 


for all that. Himself a native of the 


' countryside, he settled down in a one- 
_ time shepherd’s cottage and watched 


> square-peg | 


ly delightful. 
vine, believes 
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mension. She 
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| the world of the sheep go by. The facts 


related are interesting and strange. He 
has interwoven them into an account of 
the rural way of life on the northern, 
Caledonian side of the dyke of Offa. 
The Kirk of the Solemn League and 
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Covenant is an enduring, albeit dour, 
part of the life, as is also the dram- 
dropping House of Sin, the tavern 
where they slake their thirst and minds, 
and talk about the sheep. 

The amazing feats of the sheep dogs 
have to be seen to be believed, but 
in his account of them the doctor does 
the great dogs justice. It is a singular 
fact that grieves the Scottish herds, but 
the greatest dog of all, Old Hemp, born 
in 1893, came from across the Border, 
to sire all the illustrious sheep dogs of 
today. As usual with Knopf books, 
this one is beautifully made. 

Wiiiiam READY 


VOSS 
By Patrick White. Viking. 442p. $5 


Again, from the continent “down un- 
der” comes the voice of Patrick White, 
speaking as in The Tree of Man with 
authority and insistence of his native 
Australia and depicting before the read- 
ers eye the city of Sydney a century 
ago. From this crossroads, where 
mingled merchant prince and emanci- 
pated convict, adventurer and genteel 
visitor from home, the scene spreads out 
to the landed gentry, the sheep sta- 
tions and far into the interior, where the 
white man ventures and meets his doom. 

Voss, the German explorer, on the 
eve of an expedition into the bush, 
makes the acquaintance of Laura Tre- 
velyan, niece of his patron. They meet 
only three times but alight on some 
common metaphysical ground of both 
attraction and repulsion. Though dis- 
tances intervene, the life of each be- 
comes so absorbed in the mystic pres- 
ence of the other that their dream, 
waking or sleeping, becomes more real 
than reality itself. 

Bound by this link, the story moves 





Rev. BERNARD J. Murray, S.J, 
professor of theology at Ford- 
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textbook, Christ in His Mem- 
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11,000 MILE 
PILGRIMAGE CRUISE 


Observe the first Centenary 
of the Apparitions of Our 
Lady to Bernadette Soubir- 
ous in Lourdes. 
Aboard the Greek Line’s 
beautiful T.S.S. Olympia. 
Visit: La Pallice, Santurce, 
Vigo ... Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Palermo, Crete, 
Athens, Malta... Naples, 
Genoa, Cannes. 
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Make your reservations now! 
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A SURVEY OF DEVELOPMENTS 
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Editorial Committee: 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
Leo Cherne 
Clare Boothe Luce 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Copies may be obtained for $1.00 
from the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations 
510 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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SAVE 40% ON 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


Order Direct 
from Factory at 


40% off retail 


Save 
Middleman’s Profit 
Famous Lundstrom Sec- 
tional Bookcases are sold 
direct from factory only 
on 30 day approval. You 
are assured a permanent 
source of supply for addi- 
tional sections. . . Avail- 
able in different designs, 
woods, and finishes... 
sectional will fit almost 
any size space, height, 
er width. It grows with 
your library. With or 
without glass disappear- 
ing doors. Endorsed by 


You Can 





Write for catalog 
D-1057 
illustrating complete 
lines with factory prices over 300,000 users. 


Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
Better Homes and Offices since 1899 











CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS showing 
Newly Published Catholic Books, 
Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 
Used and Out-of-Print Books. 
Frequently issued and free. Write today. 


C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 














CATHOLIC THEATRE 
ANNUAL ‘57 





76 pages of stimulating articles and 
of pictorial reviews of Catholic 
theatrical activity 


Contributors: Rosalind Russell, Emmet Lavery, 
Hugh Dickinson, Richard J. Walsh, Sister Marcella 
Marie, C.S.J., Noreen Carey, Beatrice Driscoll, 
John D. Mitchell, Eugene Loring, Cynthia Baker, 
Sister Mary Olive, S.P., Therese Marie Cuny. 

: . Shakespeare on Stage vs. Shakespeare in the 

Classroom -_. . Language of the Dance . . . The 
Theatre in India . . . Creative Writing and the 
Curriculum . . . Acting is Dynamic. 


Edited by Edgar Kloten 
A limited number of copies still available 


Send $1.00 to: THE NATIONAL CATHO 
THEATRE CONFERENCE, 142 Peicntes a 








on- two levels. Life in Sydney among 
the aflluent and secure is a succession 


| of picnics, balls, weddings and parties— 


a delightful and refreshing picture in its 
comedy, humor and irony. But Laura 
renounces this whirl of gaiety and, “so- 
ber, steadfast and demure,” retires into 
a future of stern dedication. 

Concurrently with these events, Voss 
and his nondescript band—over most of 
whom hangs some brooding mystery, 
some undefined sin of the past not yet 
expiated—ride into the unknown. To 
their experiences Mr. White devotes 
the greater portion of the book and on 
them employs his most ingenious Joy- 
cean techniques. 

The rawness and rigors of man against 
nature, the reduction of human wants to 
the merely physical—these he presents 
with casually frank naturalism. How- 
ever, his primary interest is not in exter- 
nals but in the interplay of personalities, 
which disintegrate bit by bit before the 
daily assaults of their unrelieved pro- 
pinquity. 

Dominating the scene is the towering 
figure of Voss, who is less a hero than 
a permeating presence that in its pride 
confuses itself with the Deity. Influ- 
enced by the image of Laura, which 
encroaches more and more as _ his 
strength recedes, he gradually attains 
the humility that he despises and in the 
end achieves regeneration of the spirit. 

The scene is shot through with mo- 
ments of rare beauty, which with their 
symbolism and imagery seem _ better 
suited to poetry. Still, the trip into the 
desert is a dreary, tedious odyssey. The 
climaxes lack acuteness, and the merg- 
ing of the inner and outer life is some- 
times strained and unconvincing. The 
author, to be sure, with the complexities 
and intricacies of his method, has set 
himself a demanding goal. But denied a 
full participation in his knowledge of 
his characters, the reader feels baflled 
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and cheated by their exasperating elu- 
siveness; so much so, that it is some- 
times difficult to believe in their human- 
ity, and their cruel and barbarous fate 
evokes no compassion. 

MARGARET KENNY 


THE WORD 


Jesus said to him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and 
thy whole soul and thy whole mind. 
This is the greatest of the command- 
ments, and the first. And the second, its 
like, is this. Thou shali love thy neighbor 
as thyself. (Matt. 22:37-39; Gospel 
for the 17th Sunday after Pentecost) 





Thus and there it is, then: the charter, 
the foundation, the quintessence of the 
Christian religion. Both precepts—love 
of God, love of man—are to be found 
verbatim in the Judaic law of the Old 
Testament. What is specifically Chris- 
tian about our Lord’s promulgation is 
the strict primacy accorded these twin 
obligations, their sharp juxtaposition 
and, as we know from the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, the special or 
possibly non-special interpretation of 
the word neighbor. 

Let us venture a mere brace of re- 
marks on this decisive, definitive declar- 
ation of Christ our Redeemer and true 
Teacher. 

It comes oddly, in a context such as 
this, that the Catholic Church is widely 
supposed to rule her members tyranni- 
cally, with a whip of fear. “If it were 
so,” we might murmur after Mark An- 
tony, “it were a grievous fault”—for then 
this Mother Church of ours (who, for a 
tyrant, is fiercely and astonishingly 
loved by very many) must clearly stand 
convicted of being profoundly anti- 
Christian, since Christianity is so surely 
a religion of love. 


One grows a little weary with this — 
modern fear of the motive of fear, with © 


the foppish horror of that deep, rational 
and legitimate motive to which the | 


Saviour of the world so regularly ap- 
pealed. Such consideration apart, how- 
ever, some explanation must yet be 







found why Catholics who are merely | 


terrified into Sunday Mass will so fre- 


quently go right on attending Mass | 


during the week, and why men whose 
only religious drive is dread of excom- 
munication should show such a mys- 
terious tendency toward making an 
annual closed retreat. Can it be that the 
Catholic Church is rather especially 
Christian in its appeal to and observance 
of a law of love? 
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Our second observation on the two 
basic Christian precepts is familiar, in- 
deed, but it can never become trite, 
though to some few it may well be 
trying. Our Lord’s twin commandments 
are not only strikingly similar; they are 
simply and flatly inseparable. 

Is this truth really grasped by the 
Catholic generality? Is it understood by 
certain Catholic laymen of New Or- 
leans? May we be confident that this 
stark realization brought it about that 
no Catholics marched and howled with 
the mobs of Little Rock, Ark., and 
Levittown, Pa.? Shall we take our stand 
on this unexceptional principle—no love 
of neighbor, no love of God—and boldly 
proclaim that the Catholic minority is 
quite free of antagonism toward the 
Jewish minority? 

The painful fact would rather seem 
to be that among those who openly and 
loudly claim to cherish the first Chris- 
tian commandment, there are some who 
as openly and yet more loudly defy and 
rip to shreds the second Christian com- 
mandment. 

It is the old, sad story of what must 
finally be regarded as man’s impudent 
and cynical double-dealing with the 
most high God, I am entirely willing 
to love a remote God in heaven, who 
gives me no great trouble one way or 
another. But can I be asked or expected 
to give any kind of break to that villain- 
ous fellow who is trying—can you imag- 
ine itP—to rent the empty house down 
the street? God in heaven! The guy’s 
skin is black! Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 


THEATRE 


CAROUSEL, the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein music drama, has been revived 
at City Center Theatre as the opening 
production of a 12-week season of op- 
era. While some drama lovers may not 
be too pleased by the metamorphosis 
of Carousel from drama to opera, most 
of us will welcome as many revivals as 
come along, asking no questions. To 
pacify the former, however, it may be 
as well to mention that the only depar- 
ture from the original production is a 
matter of nomenclature. It is still Car- 
ousel. 

Based on Ferenc Molnar’s drama 
Liliom, Oscar Hammerstein’s libretto is 
an appealing story of a maid’s way with 
aman. Agnes De Mille’s dance numbers, 
restaged by Robert Pagent, retain their 
virgin freshness, and, as far as your 
reviewer could detect, not a bar of the 
spirited score by Richard Rodgers has 
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JESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 
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Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
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MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 


St. Louis University 
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NEBRASKA 

The Creighton University (Omaha)....LAS-AE 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-A ROTC 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) LAS-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS- mg G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New Yor 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The hilltop campus of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, located 
in the heart of the city by the 
Golden Gate, commands a 
sweeping view of beautiful San 
Francisco Bay and the Pacific 
Ocean. Participation in the cul- 
tural and industrial life of the 
West’s great metropolis enriches 
the lives of the University’s stu- 
dents. Now in its Second Cen- 
tury of academic service, the 
University has both day and 
evening divisions leading to aca- 
demic degrees. Over 3,500 men 
and women, representing twelve 
foreign countries and twenty- 
three States, are currently par- 
ticipating in the University’s 
various programs. 


San Francisco 17, California 
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Waiwera es 
CASCIO 


by 
Xavier Art Department 


. a middle course between 
excessive realism and exaggerated 
symbolism...” —Mediator Dei 

INSIDE MESSAGES FROM 
SCRIPTURE AND LITURGY 
12 assorted designs, with 
envelopes, $1. 

(Please add 10¢ for postage ) 
Special Rates for Quantity Resale 
by Mission Clubs and School 
Stores 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Christmas Card Department 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 
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© 
olices 
20 cents per word 
Payment with order 

















HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 
Kearny, N.J. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 2], N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated Brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting, done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 





USED DAILY MISSALS, Latin, English Dic- 
tionaries gratefully received, for use of 
Students to Priesthood. Father Francis, 
Bishop’s House, Nagercoil, S. India. 
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been altered or omitted. All the grand 
Rodgers-Hammerstein arias remain in- 
tact and gloriously melodious, If I 
Loved You, the humorous June Is Bust- 
ing Out All Over and the reverent You'll 
Never Walk Alone, as well as less im- 
portant numbers, stir the enthusiasm of 
the younger members of the audience 
while ringing a reminiscent bell in the 
memories of their seniors. 


| THE BLACKFRIARS announce that 


their first production of the season, 
scheduled for October 23, is Truce of 


| the Bear, a drama dealing with last 
| year’s revolt of Hungary’s Freedom 
Fighters against Soviet tyranny. 


The scene is a dead-end street in 


| shell-wrecked Budapest on the morning 


of November 4, a date that will doubt- 


| less become historic in the annals of 
| freedom. The action consists of the im- 


pact of the street fighting on a group of 
Hungarians and an American news- 
paper correspondent. The author, Pat 
Wilmot, is himself a newspaper man. 
Truce of the Bear will mark the 
Blackfriar’s 16th season in New York. 
It will be their 44th production and 
42nd original script. THEOPpHILUs LEWIs 


FILMS 





| SEARCH FOR PARADISE (Stanley 


Warner-Cinerama), the fourth of what 
the Cinerama Corporation refers to as 
its presentations, apparently owes its ex- 
istence to the fact that President Eisen- 
hower appointed Lowell Thomas one of 
the three U. S. ambassadors to the coro- 
nation of the King of Nepal. Never a 
man to squander an opportunity, Thom- 
as set out for the festivities in Katmandu 
armed with a full set of Cinerama 
cameras and appropriate technicians. 
The resultant footage, which forms the 
climax of the presentation, contains an 
inordinate amount of Lowell Thomas 
but also some eye-filling Oriental pag- 
eantry of the sort that has become al- 
most extinct. 

Something else was needed to pad 
the film out to feature length. The by 
this time obligatory upset-stomach or 
roller-coaster effect is produced by a 
precipitate jeep ride down a Himalayan 
mountain road, and more especially by 
a drenching, death-defying trip through 
the hitherto unnavigated rapids of the 
Indus River. Aside from these audience- 
participation thrills, the preliminary 
footage is occupied by a travelog 
through the almost trackless regions of 
the Himalayas and Karakorams, featur- 
ing a couple of non-professional actors 


pretending to be an Air Force major 
and a comic-relief sergeant in search of 
Shangri-La. 

Except for its technological virtuosi 
and the presence on the sound-track 
of some calculatedly corny ballads b 
Dimitri Tiomkin, the picture resembles 
nothing so much as home movies shot 
by a gifted but self-conscious amateur, 
There is, however, one further shock: 
as the credits are unreeling at the end 
of the show, it is announced that James 
S. Parker, who played the sleepy, comic 
sergeant, was drowned during the film- 
ing of the rapids sequence. 

For those who complain that Cine- 
rama is non-creative in its choice of 
material and caters in form to the leas 
common denominator of movie audi- 
ences, the corporation has a quite im* 
pressive rejoinder: the first three pres- 
entations have so far grossed over $60 
million. This latest and skimpiest in 
the series may quite possibly do as well. 

[L of D: A-I] 


THE THREE FACES OF EVE (20th 
Century-Fox) is the film story of an a 
tual case history of a woman with three 
distinct personalities, published recenth 
by two psychiatrists. Unfortunately fo 
the movie, it comes on the heels of 
Lizzie, a very similar and quite uncon 
vincing fictional film about a three-faced 
woman, which, if anything, has condi 
tioned the audience to unbelief. 

As in Lizzie, the three personalities 
are: a mousy, crushed-cabbage-leaf 
type, which is usually on display; an) 
amoral, brassy party girl who emerges 
during the first personality’s mental 
blackouts and saddles her sad-sack alte 
ego with hangovers and other punish 
ments for riotous living; and a third 
comparatively well-adjusted young wo 
man who is brought to the fore when a 
psychiatrist (Lee J. Cobb) gets to the 
roots of his patient’s difficulty. 

The way writer-director Nunnally 
Johnson assembles the story, some of i 
looks as though it had been given fiction 
al embellishments for dramatic pur 
poses. On consultation with the origina 
report, however, even the film’s mo 
lurid complication—that the heroine 
divorces her husband (David Wayne 
on the grounds that he had an affai 
with her bad-girl other self—turns ou 
to be factual. None the less, the wanton4 
ness is played up for sensational pur 
poses, and the psychiatry is too over 
simplified to have much of a docume 
tary ring. The picture has one over 
whelming asset: newcomer Joanné 
Woodward’s nimble and _resourcef 
delineation of the triple-threat lady i 
the case. [L of D: B] Moma WALSE 
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